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FLOUR DAMAGE QUESTION 





Car Damaged in Transit—Buyer, on Arrival at Destination, Rejects It— 
Prices Advance—Must Mill Replace Car? 


A line of flour is sold by a western mill 
on a definite basis, delivered in Philadel- 
phia. A car of this flour is shipped as 
per terms of contract, but while in tran- 
sit, the flour is damaged, and this fact is 
discovered on consignee opening the car 
at destination. 

Between the date of sale of this flour 
and its arrival, prices have heavily ad- 
vanced. ; 

While only a part of the car was out 
of condition, the consignee refused to 
receive the flour as that sold him, and 
instead insisted that another car be 
shipped him in the place of the damaged 
carload; he also contended that, if the 
mill did not do this, it would be in de- 
fault of its contract. This was based on 
the condition that the flour was sold 
delivered Philadelphia. 


* * 


The parties are good friends, and 
there is no feeling in the matter. How- 
ever, each considers that he is right in 
the position he has taken and hence, on 
principle, he is firmly adhering to it. 

* * 


A LEGAL VIEW 


William Furst, attorney, Minneapolis: 

It is not stated whether a special con- 
tract was made with the railroad or not. 
In the absence of a special contract with 
the road, the consignee has no right to 
refuse damaged goods, unless the dam- 
age results in a substantial total loss. It 
is the duty of the consignee to receive 
the goods that are all right and only 
make a claim upon the carrier for the 
damaged product. 

This rule, however, has one very impor- 
tant exception. If the shipment is some- 
thing peculiarly made for the consignee 
and cannot be used except in a completed 
condition, then the consignee has the right 
to refuse the shipment, -although the 
product may not be entirely a total loss. 

A concrete illustration may possibly 
clear up the situation. The shipper sent 
acar of flour, but when it arrived at des- 
tination quite a number of the packages 
were in a damaged condition. In this 
case it was clearly the duty of the con- 
signee to receive such flour as was not in 
a damaged condition and only hold the 
railroad for such flour as could not be 
used. This is based on the theory that 
there is an open market for such a com- 
modity, and it was the consignee’s duty 
to go in the open market and buy other 
flour of the same kind and quality to 
keep himself as free from damage as 
possible. 

If, on the other hand, the consignee, 
for instance, had been in the machinery 
business and wanted a peculiar model of 
a certain machine which had no market 
value and no use for any one except him- 
self, and it was destroyed so that it could 
not be used, then the consignee would 
have the right to refuse the whole thing. 

This proposition of law has been fre- 
quently passed on by the courts, and 
some of the leading cases are: Parsons vs. 
United States Express Co. 25 L. R. A. 
(N. S.), 842; Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
Way vs. Saulsberry, 12 L. R. A. (N. S.), 
431; Central Railroad vs. Montgomery, 
145 Alabama, 468; Reason vs. troit, 
Grand Haven & Michigan Railroad, 150 
Michigan, 50, 

* * 
VIEWS OF THE TRADE 


James C, Andrews, president Yerxa, 
Andrews & Thurston, Minneapolis: 

It is generally conceded that, after a 
mill has loaded a car and obtained bill of 
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lading for it, as soon as the documents 
have passed from the hands of the miller 
to the bank the contract with the buyer 
is complete. 

In case such flour is damaged, it is the 
duty of the buyer, under rulings by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to take 
the car, recondition it and bill upon the 
railroad for the loss,—either on the de- 
livering road or through the initial line. 
If a car is entirely lost, as in the case of 
floods or the sinking of steamers on the 
lakes, insurance companies pay the loss. 
In any event, the buyer is not legally en- 
titled to a replacement of the shipment, 
and when the claim is made against the 
transportation or insurance companies it 
is only legal to the extent of the original 
invoice value. 

Up to a few years ago, it was a prac- 
tice of the millers to replace lost ship- 
ments, but I think this method of dispos- 
ing of losses of this kind has, in general, 
ceased, and that millers now almost uni- 
versally handle lost and damaged ship- 
ments entirely as a matter of claim, based 
on the original invoice value. 

The point is not well taken that the 
miller has agreed to actually deliver the 
goods to the buyer; in fact he has only 
agreed to ship the goods to the buyer at a 
price which includes the cost of transpor- 
tation, insurance, etc. This fixes the price 
at the point of destination, but does not 
technically agree to make delivery of the 
goods in absolutely perfect condition. 


* * 


Fred J. Lingham, vice-president Fed- 
eral Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y: 

We understand, from the statement 
made, that it was understood between 
buyer and seller that the flour was sold 
on the definite condition of being deliv- 
ered at Philadelphia. If ‘there is no 
difference of opinion on this point, we 
are inclined to believe that the mill must 
deliver the buyer the specified quantity 
of flour in” good condition. 

We do not believe the buyer could re- 
fuse to accept delivery of the part of the 
car first tendered that was in d con- 
dition, as we cannot conceive that a sell- 
ing contract should have agreed that the 
entire car should be delivered in good 
condition at one time. Under any ordi- 
nary contract, if the mill desired to take 
a technical position when the buyer had 
shown such an intent, we believe that the 
miller could tender the flour to him in 

condition in 25-bbl lots if he so 
esired. 

If this course were followed, we would 
understand that the miller would have to 
refuse the dama s or take deliv- 
ery from the railroad and dispose of the 
flour as damaged flour, and then ship a 
like quantity of flour in good condition to 
his buyer. 

Recently we had a similar experience. 
A shipment of flour arrived in badly dam- 
aged condition. The buyer refused to 
accept, and asked us to replace. We ex- 
plained to him that under the law the 
owner of the flour could only collect from 
the railroad on the basis of the original 
invoice price. 

We urged that our understanding was 
that, under the contract, we had filled the 
sale when we had delivered him a clean 
bill of lading. However, as the amount 
involved was comparatively small, speci- 
fying that our action should not establish 
a precedent, we agreed, as a matter of 
courtesy, if he insisted, to make another 
shipment, but that, since the market had 
advanced over $2 per bbl, we hoped he 


would accept delivery, making claim for 
any loss by damage. This he did. 
* 7 

Frank B. Rice, — Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., C ange: ‘ 

Our opinion is that the consignee 
should accept that portion of the car on 
track which was sound; that a settlement 
be made on remainder at a basis of values 
on the day that consignee learned of the 
condition of flour in the car; and that 
consignee should dispose of the damaged 
portion to the best advantage possible, 
for the account of the mill. 

* * 

Charles J. Marboe, assistant manager 
Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, Wis: 

We are forced to work under the bill 
of lading issued by the railroad com- 
panies, which stipulates that they are 
only liable for the invoice value of the 
goods. Accordingly, we advise our cus- 
tomers that, having delivered the flour in 

d condition to the railroad, we have 
completed the contract with it. In the 
majority of cases they accept this under- 
standing. However, in a few instances 
to the contrary, we have had to make 
good by deliveries at higher prices at our 
own expense. 

There is no question in our minds but 
what the railroad is responsible for dam- 
age up. to a point at which we can replace 
the goods. We now have a claim before 
a railroad in which we shall institute suit 
if settlement cannot be made, as we feel 
that we would like to know just where we 
stand as to these points. 

* * 


Frank G. Clark, Chicago: 

I most certainly believe the Philadel- 
phia buyer is entitled to a good car of 
flour, inasmuch as the flour was bought 
f.o.b. Philadelphia. I should say the 
question of conta was between the 
shipper and the railroad. I have had one 
or two experiences of this kind, and in 
each case the mill has replaced the ship- 
ment and fought out a settlement of the 
damage with the railroad. 

* 7 


L. M. Powell, sales-manager Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis: 

If the sale was made delivered in Phila- 
delphia, the seller is obligated to deliver 
the flour in condition in that city. 
If the flour was sold f.o.b. point of origin, 
with freight paid to Philadelphia, as is 
the case of most contracts as drawn at 
present, we do not feel that the seller 
would be obligated to go further than to 
deliver the flour in good condition on 
board cars at the point of origin. 


F. Hutchinson, assistant sales-manager 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co: 

In our judgment the seller is wrong. 
He agreed to, but did not, deliver his 

at destination in good order. Al- 
though you do not give the seller’s rea- 
sons for refusing to replace the damaged 
car, presume that his refusal was on 
account of his fear of loss, account dif- 
ference between the market value and 
the contract price. 

Believe that a proper solution of this 
case can be found in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s conference ruling 
No. 387, which is an interpretation of 
that section of the uniform bill of lading 
which specifies on which basis liability of 
the carrier shall. be based in case of loss 
or damage. This ruling reads: 

“Uniform Bill of Lading: The uniform 
bill of lading contains the following 
clause: ‘The value of the property (be- 
ing the bona fide invoice price, if any, to 
the consignee, including the freight 
charges, if prepaid), at the place and 
time of shipment under this bill of lad- 
ing.’ At the time a particular shipment, 
lost in transit, was made, the market 
price of a commodity had advanced be- 
yond the price fixed in a contract pre- 


viously entered into, under which a large 
Say had been purchased for future 

elivery. A construction of the clause 
being requested, it is the view of the com- 
mission that the provision in the bill of 
lading contained in the parenthesis above 
quoted does not apply to a shipment made 
several weeks later than the contract of 
sale.” 

Under circumstances mentioned in this 
case, we would have given the buyer a 
duplicate shipment and filed claim against 
the carrier for the value of the rejected 
shipment, based on the market price on 
date shipment was refused by buyer. 

* * 


Edgar H. Evans, president Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind: 

In my judgment, the seller, having 
shipped the flour and furnished a bill of 
lading, has made delivery, unless the 
terms were such as to specifically require 
the goods delivered at destination at a 
particular time, in a certain condition. 
The consignee has the right to demand 
from the railroad remuneration for the 


damaged goods. 
* 


President of 2,000-bbl spring wheat 
mill: 

We are much pleased to see this ques- 
tion raised. We had a case of the kind 
less than a month ago, when a good cus- 
tomer wired that he 
shipped him. He said it was on account 
of its being all “wet and caky” and asked 
us what to do with it, at the same time 
requesting that we ship another car in its 
~ The fact that flour was something 
ike 60c bbl higher when the telegram 
was received than the contract price, led 
us to insist very strenuously on acceptance 
of the car on the part of the buyer, and 
it was accepted. If the car had been re- 
jected finally, we could have made a 
claim on the railroad for invoice value 
only. In furnishing another car, which we 
undoubtedly would have done if the buyer 
had insisted on it, we would ourselves 
have had to stand the loss occasioned by 
the advance in price. That we should 
have felt bound to do, on account of the 
flour having been sold delivered. 

* * 

A. E. Bernet, assistant secretary Ber- 
net, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., St. 
Louis, Mo: 

It is evident that the miller did not 
make this contract based on c.a.f. terms, 
but that the flour was actually sold de- 
livered Philadelphia. In this event, we 
should say the buyer is entitled to actual 
delivery of the flour bought, in good con- 
dition, but that the miller should replace 
only the flour damaged in the car. Cer- 
tainly the buyer is not justified in refus- 
ing to — eB tee of the shipment 
that is undamaged and salable. ; 

Our understanding is that, under the 
circumstances outlined, the railroad would 
not object to paying the claim based on 
the market of the day of shipment from 
the mill, of the car damaged en route. 
If the shipment applied against an old 
contract and the market had advanced 
considerably between the date of contract 
and date of shipment, the miller should 
be protected to this extent. 

* * 

H. Burg, vice-president Annan-Burg 
Grain and Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo: 

In our opinion, the only way this case 
could be settled would be according to 
the extent of the damage to the flour. If 
it was old flour, shipped by the mill and 
out of condition, when it arrived in Phila- 
delphia it might probably be a little hard 
oak unsound. Unless this flour was in 
transit a long time, it certainly should 
have arrived at destination in good con- 
dition. We would like to know as to the 
condition of this flour, in other words, 
what was the extent of the damage when 
it arrived at Philadelphia? 

We contend that the buyer should have 


refused a car- 


ox 


A 


“et 
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accepted the part of the flour that was 
all right, and settled for the remainder 
at the commercial difference. 

* @# 

W. W. Coup, Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., Mount Vernon, Ohio: 

If flour was O.K. when delivered to the 
railroad by consignor, but was damaged 
in transit, in our opinion it was up to 
consignee to file claim against the road 
for the damages sustained, or to have 
consignor file claim for the account of 
consignee. 

* * 

G. E. Kelley, Grafton (N. D.) Roller 
Mill Co: 

Our idea is that the shipper fulfilled 
his contract, and if only part of the car 
was damaged in transit, it is customary 
to make proper allowance for the num- 
ber of sacks damaged and have the cus- 
tomer apply this on contract. : 

We think a customer is unreasonable in 
expecting his contract to be canceled be- 
cause another car is not ae “Y in place 
of the original one shipped. In a case of 
this kind, we would expect the customer 
to put in a claim for the flour damaged 
and apply the amount secured on the 
contract, If we were asked to cancel 
and ship another car, this course, we 
think, would be our privilege. 

* * 


Chauncy Abbott, sales-manager Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb: 

While we do not know exactly what the 
contract was, you say that the sale was 
“based on the condition that the flour was 
sold delivered Philadelphia.” That being 
so, the buyer had a right to expect de- 
livery in good condition, and we have no 
doubt that was what he bought. It is our 
view that, under these terms, he had a 
right to refuse the flour, or to accept it 
and recover any loss or damage on ac- 
count of the condition of the flour, from 
the seller. 

* *# 

J. L. Davis, sales-manager Blish Mill- 
ing Co., Seymour, Ind: 

fn uity, we should certainly say that 
the miller who had fulfilled his part of 
the contract by dispatching a carload of 
flour at the proper time and of the prop 
er quality should not be held responsible 
for torts of a bailee (the railroads), 
whom it is tacitly understood must be 
employed in the fulfillment of the con- 
tract. Possibly there is some Pennsyl- 
vania law, affecting the status of such a 
contract, which would give the buyer a 
cause for action in local courts. 

* *# 

Benjamin Stockman, manager Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., Duluth, Minn: 

Buyers have acted in an arbitrary way 
in regard to flour damaged in transit and 
refused by them. If the market declines, 
they usually consider the sale as filled; 
if there has been any material advance, 
they = us to ship a car to take the 
place of the one rejected. To some ex- 
tent, we avoid the chance of loss by in- 
suring everything, not at its invoice price, 
but at its value on date of shipment. 

My belief is that the railroad is re- 
sponsible for the value of the flour at the 
date on which it leaves the mill, but that 
this is all that the buyer can expect to 
collect. The railroads have claimed that 
they were only responsible for invoice 
price, but this would not be reasonable 
when flour is sold for extended delivery 
and there has been a substantial advance 
in the value between the date of purchase 
and date of shipment. 

The question of replacing damaged 
flour is one on which we would like to see 
an authoritative ruling. — 

* *# 

G. S. Milnor, secretary Sparks Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill: 

While the flour was sold delivered 
Philadelphia, a bill of lading at point of 
shipment, properly patirsares | and signed 
by the railroad, constitutes delivery as 
far as the mill was concerned. If the 
flour was damaged in transit, it was, 
technically speaking, a matter between 
the buyer and the railroad without any 
legal obligation whatever on the mill. 

- * 

Frank E. C. Hawks, president Goshen 
(Ind.) Milling Co: 

In our opinion, the consignee should 
have accepted the car and made claim 
against the transportation company for 
the damage. It was not the fault of the 
shipper t the flour was damaged en 
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route, and the consignee could take care 
of the car to much better advantage than 
the shipper and come out with but little 
if any loss, 

If millers were obliged to take charge 
of every shipment of flour which arrived 
damaged, they would have to mark up 
the price of their flour to reimburse them- 
selves for such loss. We have always 
found the railroad ready to promptly 
settle any reasonable claim for damages. 

* *# 


E. A. Bergs, manager sales Geo. P." 


Plant Milling Co., St. uis, Mo: 

If the car of flour in question was sold 
delivered Philadelphia, the miller is 
bound to deliver it in sound and 
condition. However, we do not think the 
buyer is justified in rejecting the whole 
shipment. We believe he should accept 
the portion of flour in the car which was 
in condition, rejecting the balance 
fof the account of whom it might con- 

» at the same time securing proper 


documentary evidence of the damage, so 
that miller could establish his claim 
are the railroad for loss sustained. 
aturally, the miller should replace to 
consignee whatever flour was damaged. 
* #* 


Ansel S. Leo, New York: 

I think the contention of the buyer is 
just, for the reason that he bought the 
carload of flour delivered Philadelphia. 
The mill shipped this in good faith, but 
while the car was in transit, a certain 
portion of it became damaged, and upon 
arrival, it was tendered buyer. He either 
had this flour sold before arrival or want- 
ed it for his own use. He bought a car 
of good, sound flour, and as the condition 
of sale was “delivered Philadelphia,” I 
should judge that the mill had two ways 
of settling satisfactorily to“both parties: 
(1) To ship him another car. (2) ‘1'o 
make him proper allowance for the flour 
that was damaged. I understand that 
the mill could only collect from the rail- 
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road for the value of the flour at the 
time of shipment; that it could not col- 
lect at the market price when delivery of 
flour to buyer was made. The mill, there- 
fore, u delivering a new car, with the 
recent big advance, would naturally sus- 
tain a loss, which is very unfortunate. 
If the flour had been sold f.o.b. mill, less 
freight to Philadelphia, it would then 
have altered the complexion of this case 
entirely. 


* * 


William J. Wilson, treasurer Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., Philadelphia: 

The eaten in reference to delivering 
car of damaged flour was answered by us 
within the past month to a customer. 

The railroad brought on a lot of patent 
in a refrigerator car. The flour arrived 
in Philadelphia moldy and damp. We 
took it off the customer’s hands, ordered 
another car of good flour to be delivered 
to him, and made our claim on the rail- 

(Continued on page 663.) 
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“AMIABLE LIBELS” 
Mr. Benjamin S. Bull, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., as seen by the cartoonist, Mr. Wing. 
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ow, as to this here hedging,” 
said Old Dad Fetchit, of the 
Fish River Roller Mills, “the 


3 ) ission house drummer was 
rand faid I'd ought to sell September 


FS wheat I got over there in the bin. 
© T feckoned I didn’t care to speculate 
d he. said it Was to avoid specu- 
ting that he recommended it. But 





aun} 
SAI didn’t do nothing and now that the 
—1[} market’s up more’n a half a dollar, I'd 


Ne ‘Sykind of like to have that feller drop in 










BE 'so's I could give him the laugh. Speculating’s 
all right, but I'd ruther jest play ‘er safe.” 











BETTER SAFE THAN SORRY 

It seems incredible, but it is true, that 
there are millers who, even under existing 
circumstances, are so anxious to get 
orders on their books that they cannot 
forbear making price concessions and 
terms of sale that are preposterously out 
of line either with present conditions or 
future possibilities. 

With a short crop in the United States, 
and a war abroad which is daily enlarg- 
ing its field of operations, including na- 
tions that hitherto have remained at 
peace and able to raise crops, the miller 
who discounts the future in order to fill 
his order book in the present is courting 
trouble. 

But yesterday the prospect of a great 
railway strike, now postponed but by no 
means permanently averted, threw the 
consuming markets into a.panic. There 
were hasty examinations into their re- 
sources, with the resultant discovery that 
stocks of flour were unusually low. The 
crisis found the trade in its seasonable 
condition of “watchful waiting,” and ill 
prepared to stand even a week’s siege. 
For a time, flour in hand, ready for im- 
mediate use, promised to be worth its 
weight in gold, and those living-near a 
mill having its elevators full of wheat 
counted themselves fortunate. 

A good many easy-going, thoughtless 
people never count on emergencies. They 
live from hand to mouth, and are the first 
to suffer when the ordinary means of 
supply are temporarily suspended. The 
minute a crisis is passed, during which 
they have been scared almost to death, 
they relapse into the fatuous belief that 
no such emergency can threaten them 
again, and go on as before, trusting to 
luck to have their wants supplied. It is 
so with many millers who will not exer- 
cise the faculty of looking ahead and 
counting on contingencies. se are the 
complaisant sellers, willing to give excep- 
tional terms and advantageous prices in 
the belief that nothing unusual can hap- 
pen. 

The differences between the railways 
and their employees are not settled, by 
any means. It is true that Congress has 
been taken by the throat and made to 
stand and deliver an eight-hour day law 
of doubtful constitutionality. It is to go 
into effect on January 1. This merely 
postpones the crisis until the first of the 
year, as the railways will test the law 
before complying with it, and such action 
can hardly fail to cause a strike. 

Indeed, this struggle has long been 
brewing, and pete labor is predeter- 
mined to have a strike in order to settle 
it. An armistice is all that Congress has 
secured, and this has been done because 
neither party dared face a general elec- 
tion without having at least a temporary 
adjustment of the difficulty. 

The entire situation, both at home and 
abroad, is such as to justify the utmost 
Conservatism in making sales contracts. 
Things are by no means certain of going 
on as usual; in fact, they are rather sure 
to be unusual and full of surprises. It 


is a time when the unexpected may hap- 
pen almost any day; unlooked-for emer- 
gencies may arise suddenly, and in the 
crumbling of empires abroad and the 
readjustment of industrial and political 
relations at home, it behooves the wise 
miller to look closely to his going. 

Sales for immediate or short-time de- 
livery, at prices which show a certain if 
small profit, are the only transactions 
that can be counted safe in these times. 
No one can afford to take chances based 
on the probability that business will be 
as usual four or five months hence. 

It is certain, however, that, whatever 
happens, one hundred million people in 
the United States will want and must 
have their allowance of daily bread. Na- 
ture’s demands will not be denied; this 
at least is sure. The miller who is pre- 
pared to supply this demand, as it comes 
and when it comes, taking no chances on 
the future, will be safe and secure. He 
who attempts to trade on the theory that 
all is to be plain sailing, is going to find 
himself sad and sorry before he sees the 
next crop. 





OLD TRADE FRIENDS RETIRE 
It is always with regret that The 


Northwestern Miller notes the retirement , 


from the trade of firms that by long 
years of honorable connection with it 
have served so well to maintain those 
high standards of commercial intercourse 
which are the pride of all right-minded 
men engaged in business. 

In the case of Messrs. William Klein 
& Sons, of London, who on the first of 
August announced their withdrawal from 
business, this regret is more than usually 
keen, because of the agreeable and cor- 
dial personal relations which, in the 
course of so many busy years, have 
grown up between this firm and its con- 
nections. 

The house was established by Mr. Wil- 

liam Klein in 1847, and his sons, Messrs. 
Walter G. Klein and Mr. Sydney T. 
’ Klein, both well known and highly re- 
garded in America, succeeded him. The 
business has been uniformly successful, 
and it is gratifying to know that its 
prosperity continued unimpaired until 
the close of the firm’s existence. 

It is the testimony of the retiring 
members that most of their business con- 
nections “are of long standing, and all 
have been uniformly intimate and satis- 
factory, and that they will look back with 
peer to the transactions they have 

ad with American millers for so many 
years. 

The Northwestern Miller, which, on its 
own account, recalls a very long and un- 
broken period of agreeable personal as 
well as business relations with the retir- 
ing firm, desires to express its apprecia- 
tion of its unfailing courtesy and good 
will, and to wish for Messrs. Walter G. 
Klein and Sydney T. Klein the utmost 
happiness and success in the years that 
are to come, at the same time congratu- 
lating them on the enviable celimell they 
havé achieved in the past. These ex- 


pressions of regret. and continued good 
will will be most heartily and sincere- 
ly. seconded by every. American miller 
who has had the. pleasure and satisfac- 
tion of doing business with these gentle- 
men. 


Messrs. Edward Rathbone & Son, who: 


have been established eighty years, two 
artners of which are directors of the 
ndon Corn Exchange, sueceed Messrs. 
William Klein & Sons, with their recom- 
mendation and indorsement. This firm 
will have the assistance of Mr. John 
Garrett, well known to the trade both in 
England and America, who for many 
years has been connected with the retir- 
ing firm. 





A BAD LOSER 


Congressman Rainey, who comes from 
the village of Carrollton, in the state of 
Illinois, is evidently maddened by the 
failure of his attempt to legalize flour 
adulteration in the interest of his friends, 
the corn-starch manufacturers, and is 
obsessed with the idea that the defeat of 
the legislation which he so confidently 
predicted would pass at this session of 
Congress was due to a conspiracy be- 
tween the millers and bakers of the 
country. 

On August 23 the irate congressman 
issued a public statement to the newspa- 
pers; on the same day he made a report 
to the Federal Trade Commission, and 
on August 25 he delivered a long and 
violent speech on mixed flour in the 
House, notable for its reckless and irre- 
sponsible misstatements. 

No one appears to take seriously the 
ravings of Mr. Rainey, and this seems to 
be the chief cause of his remarkable 
frenzy. He demands “an aroused public 
sentiment” on the subject of adulterating 
flour with cornstarch, and says that this 
will be the only method of checking the 
infamous combination of “packers, the 
Minneapolis millers and the great com- 
mercial bakers of the country” to put up 
the price of bread. It will be observed 
that Mr. Rainey is very careful not to 
include the farmers among his imaginary 
conspirators; farmers, even in the neigh- 
borhood of Carrollton, Illinois, have 
votes. 

Much learning has certainly not made 
Mr. Rainey mad, that is evident. It may 
be the reverse that has caused this singu- 
lar brain-storm, in which he imagines 
vain things, but, more probably, it is the 
result of chagrin and mortification at his 
inability to deliver the goods. He was 
very sure that he could: turn back the 
wheels of progress, reverse the tendency 
of the times, which is against all kinds of 
food adulteration, and so bring about a 
condition which once existed and was an 
abomination to all honest men. 

In this over-confidence, it is probable 
that Mr. Rainey counted too much on the 
fact that he was a Democrat and could 
thereby enlist the influence of his party 
in support of his measure. He thought 
he had the power to get away with his 
proposition, but it was altogether too 
preposterous to stand investigation. Even 
political affiliation is not proof against 
common-sense and considerations of pub- 
lic welfare. 

Mr. Rainey failed because he was fool- 
ish enough to undertake the success of 
a bad cause; because the proposition. he 
advocated was palpably dishonest and 
unsound; because it was not sincere. and 
disinterested but, on the contrary, false 
and clearly in the interests of the corn- 
starch manufacturers. His associates, 
out of personal consideration. for him, let 
him down as gently as possible. Instead 
of taking the hint calmly and good- 
naturedly, as being the fortune of war, 
Mr. Rainey seems to have gone insane 
on the subject, making wild charges and 
perfectly preposterous statements. 

If Mr. Rainey were wise—but this 
hypothesis is hopeless—he would know 
enough to take his medicine without 
throwing fits. Perhaps his clients, the 
corn-starch manufacturers, having much 
more wisdom than he, may see that such 
a ridiculous performance as he is giving 
is prejudicial to their interests, pe may 
induce him to moderate his transports of 
fruitless rage at the failure of his efforts. 
It does not matter much, however, as 
Congress is about to adjourn, and the 
Raineys will soon cease from raining, 
thank Heaven! 

Twice Mr. Rainey has tried to force 
this iniquitous legislation upon the mill- 
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ers of the country, and twice he has 
failed. It ought to be enough, but if it is 
attempted a third time, The Northwest- 
ern Miller can promise the congressman 
from Carrollton, Illinois, and the corpo- 
rations which are persistently seeking to 
legalize flour adulteration, a more severe 
drubbing than they have yet received. 
The next time this issue appears, the 
campaign against flour adulteration will 
be on the offensive and not, as hereto- 
fore, on the defensive, and the true in- 
wardness of this stubborn attempt to 
legalize flour adulteration will be made 
public. 

Meanwhile, since Mr. Rainey has_ in- 
voked the Federal Trade Commission to 
substantiate his reckless and ridiculous 
charges of conspiracy between millers 
and bakers, it is to be hoped that it will 
act. The millers are ready for the most 
thorough and exhaustive examination into 
the conditions surrounding their indus- 
try; the bakers are equally prepared to 
undergo a cross-examination into their 
methods of doing business. Both trades 
invite and court inquiry, and have noth- 
ing to conceal. 

In this connection, the Federal Trade 
Commission should also examine into the 
— of this determined attempt to 
orce legislation favorable to flour adul- 
teration. It should investigate its under- 
lying object, the various agencies that 
have combined to bring it about, and 
their relations with its congressional ex- 
ponent. By all means let there be a 
complete and exhaustive examination into 
this matter, and, when it is completed, 
the most ample publicity for the com- 
mission’s findings. It will then be seen 
what “an aroused public sentiment” will 
do to those who have been so anxiously 
striving to debauch the standard of the 
people’s bread. ‘The millers and the 
bakers are ngs! how about Mr. Rainey, 
of Carrollton, Illinois, and the interests 
back of him? 





NEW YORK’S MILLING PROGRESS 


One of the most interesting features of 
the federal census report, just published, 
giving detailed statistics of the milling 
industry for 1914, with comparisons from 
1909 and 1904, is the demonstration it 
gives of the immense and varied activity 
of milling in New York state. The re- 
port covers not only the output of wheat 
flour, with the amount of wheat ground, 
but also the manufacture of corn, rye 
and buckwheat flour, hominy, barley 
meal, bran and feeds, and in every single 
table the figures for New York are close 
to the top of the list. Nowhere does 
New York fall below fourth place, a 
record no other state can equal; twice it 
heads the list, twice stands second, and 
in four out of the five remaining tables 
it comes. third. 

The comparative figures show New 
York’s gain in wheat flour milling during 
the past ten years.. In 1904 the state 
was fifth in the list, with an output of 
5,678,743 barrels, being led by Minne- 
sota, Kansas, Missouri and Illinois. In 
1914 its output had gone up to 8,163,331 
barrels, and it had passed both Missouri 
and Illinois in relative standing, ranking 
next to Minnesota and Kansas. The gain 
is even more conspicuous on the basis 
of the figures showing the amount of 
wheat ground, for in 1904 New York 
ranked sixth in this respect, Ohio stand- 
ing ahead of it, whereas in 1914 it was 
comfortably in third place. 

In the production of corn meal and 
corn flour, New York stood second in 
1914, being surpassed only by Tennessee. 
In buckwheat flour it led its nearest 
competitor, Pennsylvania, by a wide mar- 
gin, and its output of feed and offal was 
over fifty per cent greater than that of 
the second state in the list, which again 
was Pennsylvania. In the rye flour out- 
put it stood third; led only by Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin; it was second to 
California in the production of barley 
meal; it followed Minnesota and Kansas 
in turning out bran and middlings; and 
in the manufacture of hominy and grits 
it stood fourth, with Indiana, Illinois and 
Ohio ahead of it. 

Computing the total milling output— 
flour, meal and feeds—all together, New 
York in 1914 was treading close on the 
heels of Kansas. Minnesota, producing 
a trifle over four million tons, was well 
in the lead; the Kansas production was 
just about half of Minnesota’s, and New 

ork was about three hundred thousand 


ee 
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tons ‘behind Kansas, making up in other 
products a good deal of what it lost in 
the output of flour alone. 

To offset its remoteness from the coun- 
try’s grain fields, New York has profited 
by four exceptional advantages. It has 
had the opportunity to feed an enormous 
population, not only within its own bor- 
ders, but in the densely populated states 
of New England. It has had, through 
the Great Lakes, an ideal water route 
by which to bring grain from the West. 
It has been the single focus of the na- 
tion’s entire railway system east of Chi- 
cago. Finally, it has been the unques- 
tioned exporting center of the United 
States. Thus, although New York’s 
crops, with the exception of buckwheat, 
have never been relatively very large, it 
has been able to assume a milling posi- 
tion altogether out of proportion to its 
agricultural activity. 

New York’s flour production has not 
increased, relatively or actually, as much 
as that of Kansas in the past decade, but 
the rate of increase has been considerably 
greater than in any other of the leading 
flour-producing states. With Buffalo 
now the second milling city of the coun- 
try, and with a population of over nine 
million,—to say nothing of over six and 
a half million more in New England,— 
New York state has demonstrated that 
the ability to sell flour is quite as es 
an incentive to building up the milling 
industry as convenience in buying wheat. 
It has shown, above all, how a is the 
power that the carriers wield through 
their ability to discriminate in favor of 
raw materials and against the manufac- 
tured product. 








ONTARIO MILLERS MEET 


Forming Their Own Company to Handle 
Flour—Members Asked to Subscribe 
for Stock According to Capacity 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 4.—The Domin- 
ion Millers’ Association held its annual 
meeting in Toronto on Thursday after- 
noon. There was a large and representa- 
tive attendance of the winter wheat mill- 
ers of Ontario present, and the reports 
were regarded as satisfactory. 

The chief item of new business was a 
proposal to form a joint-stock company 
for the purpose of buying and selling 
winter wheat flour. The members were 
asked to subscribe for stock in this com- 
pany in proportion to the capacity of 
their mills, and on an understanding that 
unless $50,000 worth of shares were taken 
the pledges would not be binding. 

In the course of the discussion of this 
subject it was repeatedly stated that 
many Ontario millers habitually sell their 
flour at less than its market value, owin 
to ignorance of current conditions, an 
it was urged that, with a selling company 
of their own in the field, prices would 
be more nearly equalized. The subscrip- 
tion list of the new pee, | is not yet 
completed, but presumably the proposal 
will be successfully carried out. 

The new officers of the association as 
elected at this meeting are as follows: 
president, W. T. Moore, Meaford; first 
vice-president, C. R. Hunt, London; sec- 
ond vice-president, Lincoln Goldie, 
Guelph; directors, John Kennedy, A. 
Noble, H. L. Rice, S. R. Stuart, J. G. 
Wolverton, D. B. Wood. 

A. H. Battey. 





Effect of War on Shipping 


The annual volumes of Lloyd’s Register 
covering the world’s shipping for the year 
ended June 30, 1916, have just oo 
They give in detail the effect ch the 
past two years have produced on the mer- 
chant marines of the various nations. 

Results of the changes wrought by two 
years of world warfare are perhaps less 
marked than has been generally sup- 
peg The world’s merchant shipping is 
ess by 406,416 gross tons than at the 
outbreak of the war, while during the 
two years just before the war merchant 
shipping increased from 44,600,677 tons 
in 1912 to 49,089,552 in 1914. 

Since the outbreak of the war the ship- 
ping of neutral nations has gained 827,- 
019 tons; the shipping of the allies has 
gained 269,740 tons, while shipping under 
German, Austro-Hungarian, and Turkish 
flags is 1,503,215 tons less. 


The greatest gain has been made by: 


the American merchant marine; indeed 
the gain of American ships in ocean 
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trade, 820,000 tors, is nearly as great as 
the gains of all other nations combined. 
This increase is mainly due to the ship- 
registry act of August, 1914, which per- 
mitted Américan owners of ships under 
foreign flags to obtain the American. flag 
and register. 

To this act is also attributable part of 
the losses of British, German, and 
other foreign shipping, as by that act 
350,000 tons of shipping under the Brit- 
ish flag, 150,000 tons under the German 
flag, and 125,000 tons under other for- 
eign flags, owned by Americans, secured 
American registry. British tonnage thus 
transferred is greater than the net Brit- 
ish loss during the war. 

The German merchant marine is the 
heaviest loser, 1,307,744 tons, almost 
wholly through the transfer to other flags, 
either under our registry law or through 
capture by the allied powers. Very few 
German merchant vessels, except auxili- 
ary cruisers sunk by gunfire in battle, 
have been destroyed. 





NO NEW SALES IN LONDON 


Prices Still Keep Business at Standstill— 
Australian Flour in Fair Demand— 
Importers Waiting 


Lonpon, Ene., Sept. 5.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Business in American flour re- 
mains at a standstill. Canadian export 
patent sold yesterday around 50s. A 
fair trade is passing in Australian flours, 
which are about 5s cheaper than Ameri- 
can winters. Importers have made 
scarcely any purchases for September 
shipment, preferring to wait until wheat 
prices settle down. American mill offers 
are scarce and out of line. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


Foreign Exchange at Minneapolis 
Foreign exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 








Sight 3-day 60-day 
Aug. $4.75% $...... @4.75% $4.71% 
Aug. 7 Gane @4.75% 4.71% 
Sept. «+e 4.75% «......@4.75% 4.71% 
Sept. . 4.75% 4.75% @4.75% 4.71% 
Sept. Lcarked acobbae | beeeee cowss sean’ 
ae eee 4.756% ++++@4.75% 4.71% 

*Holiday. 


Three-day guilders were quoted today 


(Sept. 5) at 40%. 


Canadian Wheat Crop 
A Winnipeg correspondent says: 
The wheat crop has lately suffered 
further damage by black rust and 
frost. Now bell 





ieve 175 million maximum 

yield for Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 

Alberta. It may not go over 150 millions. 
* #*# 

An elevator manager, in whose judg- 
ment The Northwestern Miller has the 
greatest confidence, Aug. 25 estimated 
the wheat crop at 150 millions. 


Crops of Western Canada 

Estimates of the wheat crop of western 
Canada, embracing Manitoba, Alberta and 

Saskatchewan, follow (000’s omitted): 
Crop Crop 
Acres bus Acres bus 
2ORES. . . 2O,GOO. cece. - 5,015 70,650 
1915....12,540 365,000 5,013 94,461 
1914....10,952 141,576 4,019 86,810 





1913....10,531 184,550 1904.... 3,420 67,856 
1912....10,126 175,400 1903.... 3,124 60,300 
1911.... 9,800 146,509 1902.... 3,625 64,000 
1910.... 8,453 113,269 1901.... .... 63,300 
1909.... 6,922 119,744 1900.... 17,055 


1908.... 6,056 99,812 1899.... .... 34,830 
Yield per acre for 1915, 27.8 bus; for 1914, 
12.7 bus; for 1913, 17 bus; for 1912, 18.6 bus. 
WESTERN CANADA—COARSE GRAIN 
Estimates of the coarse grain area and 
yield of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta are as follows (000’s omitted): 
o—1915—,  -——1914—,__ 1918 
Crop Crop Crop 
Acres bus Acres bus bus 
6,621 339,000 6,017 162,459 218,800 
Barley... 1,153 39,200 1,226 22,690 32,892 
Fiaxseed. 620 4,246 918 6,508 11,723 
In 1911, the total crops were: Oats, 187,- 
865,000 bus; barley, 33,187,000; flaxseed, 5,- 
426,000. In 1910: Oats, 128,630,000 bus; bar- 
ley, 19,418,000; flaxseed, 6,040,000. In 1909: 
oats, 160,720,000 bus; barley, 29,175,000; 
flaxseed, 3,559,000. 


Oats..... 





Wheat Active at Chicago 
Cuicaco, Itt., Sept. 5.—(Special Tele- 
gram )—Wheat trade active, with llc ad- 
vance in September since early Saturday 
morning. Cash demand good, with millers 
and exporters buying at best premiums 
of season. Export sales here 50,000 bus 
new No. 2 hard, and over 500,000 bus of 
all wheats to seaboard. No. 2 red, De- 
cember price to 2c over; No. 2 hard, 1@ 
2c over December. Old No. 1 northern 
blue-stem sold at 1914c over September, 
and new at 8@13c over December. 
C. H. Cmatizn. 


DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Demand Light, and Prices Unsettled— 
Outlook Considered Good, as Stocks 
Are Low—Millfeed Quiet 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Cuicaco, It, Sept. 5.—The strike set- 
tled and embargoes lifted on all the 
roads operating in and out of Chicago has 
proved beneficial to a betterment of trade 
conditions. As yet millers have not fully 
adjusted their quotations on flour suffi- 
cient to result in much new trade, and 
with the wheat market irregular the sell- 
ing of flour continues slow. Stocks are 
low, and with many buying might im- 
prove materially with a steady wheat 
market. Spring wheat patents range 
$7.10@7.50, jute; southwestern 95 per 
cent patent, $6.90@7.30, jute; soft wheat 

atents from Illinois and Missouri mills, 
§725@7 .50, jute. 

C. H. CHatren. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 5.—No improve- 
ment in demand for flour. Trade only 
purchasing in small as possible quantities 
and looking for resales. Stocks held by 
jobbers and other distributors show an 
increase of about 8,000 bbls over previous 
month, as a result of light demand from 
retailers and consumers. Minneapolis 
patents, $8.75@8.85; spring country pat- 
ents, $8@8.95; special short patents, $8.95 
@9.25,—all in wood. Kansas patents and 
soft winter flours firmly held at 15@20c 
advance over last week. Millfeed quiet 


and steady. 
Louis W. DePass. 


Puitaverpnia, Pa., Sept. 5.—Flour 
held higher, in sympathy with wheat, but 
demand light. Winter clear, $6.15@6.40; 
straight, $6.50@7; patent, $7@7.50. Kan- 
sas clear, $6.70@6.90; straight, $7@7.50; 
patent, $7.50@7.90,—cotton sacks. Spring 
first clear, $6.75@7.90; patent, $7.75@ 
8.25; favorite brands, $8.50@9. City mills’ 
choice and fancy patent, $8.50@9; city 
mills’ regular grades winter clear, $6.15@ 
6.40; straight, $6.50@7; patent, $7@7.50. 

Samuet S. Danre.s. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 5.—Flour 
prices today are advanced the full meas- 
ure of the advance in wheat prices, but 
mills quote only subject to confirmation. 
Some report a little pause in trade on 
account of higher prices named, but other 
mills find the new advance further en- 
courages buyers. Trade, on the whole, 
continued very satisfactory. 

R. E. Sreruina. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 5.—Flour demand 
continues from hand to mouth, with 


’ prices firmly held. No export sales made. 


Millfeed quiet, but prices firm. 
Peter DeRLieN. 


Baxtimore, Mp., Sept. 5.—Flour high- 
er, with wheat, but buyers generally load- 
ed and out of the market. Millfeed 
unchanged and dull. 

Cuantes H. Dorsey. 





Closing Wheat Prices 
Closing prices of September, December, 
May and cash wheat at points named, on 
each day of the week, per bushel, were: 


SEPTEMBER WHEAT 
Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 
29 0 1 1 2 


Mpls. ..... 1535 149% 152% 151% 165% ..... 
+. 152% 150% 153% 152% 157 ..... 
--143% 138% 142% 142% 145 ..... 
St. Louis..142% 139 142% 189% 145% ..... 
Kans. City.140% 135% 138% 138 141%..... 
Winnip’gt 149 146% 149 147% 150. ..... 
DECEMBER WHEAT 
Mpls. ..... 152% 147% 150% 150% 153% ..... 
Duluth ...150% 147 150 148% 152 ..... 
Chicago ..147% 143% 145% 145% 147% ..... 
St. Louis..146% 142 145 142% 146% ..... 
Kans. City.142% 137% 141% 139% 148. ..... 
Winnipeg 143% 149% 144% 142% 145 ..... 


MAY WHEAT 


Mpls. ..... 153% 148% 152% 151% 154% ..... 

Duluth ...1535% 149% 152% 150% 154% ..... 

Chicago ..149% 145 148% 146% 154%..... 

Kans. City...... 141. 144% 142% .......... 
145% 


CASH WHEAT 


Mpls.*t ...156% 152% 155% 154% 156% ..... 
Duluth*t .155 152% 156% 154% 160% ..... 
Chicago*t 151% 149 153 
St. Louist— 

2 hard ..150% 151% 149% 146 


2 red ...154 153% 151% 147 ......«.... 
Kans. Cityt— 

2 hard ....... 146 142 145% .......... 

BD FOG eccecses 151 149% 149% .......... 
Milw’kee*t 154% 155 151% 154 155. ..... 
Toledo— 


2 red ...149% 144 7 
Winnip’g* 155% 152% ..... 154% 

*No. 1 northern. tAverage of closing 
prices. tOctober. {Holiday. 


with comparisons, in bbls: 





September 6, 1916 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
Sept. 4 Sept. 5 

Sept. 2 Aug. 26 1915 1914 
Minneapolis ....448,885 377,715 345,995 421,345 
Duluth-Superior 24,900 21,960 16,810 23, 600 








Milwaukee ..... 13,500 14,000 13,300 20, 0.9 
Totals ....... 487,285 413,675 376,105 464,915 
Outside mills*..134,775 ...... 100,620 ...... 
Ag’gate sprg.622,060 ...... 476,725 ... 
St. Louis ...... 29,500 33,100 32,400 35,209 
St. Louist ..... 40,000 42,000 438,800 47,500 
Buffalo ... 20.00% 120,200 129,400 120,500 135,909 
Rochester ..... 11,600 10,800 10,000 16,300 
Chieago ....... 19,750 21,250 24,000 24,595 
Kansas City.... 63,600 61,900 64,500 57,400 


Kansas Cityt...247,525 244,040 271,920 208, s 49 


Toledo ....-.65 38,700 37,700 33,700 39,200 
Toledof ....... 58,060 66,415 70,375 78,615 
Nashville** ....108,310 109,010 108,600 86.645 
Seattle ........ 26,670 28,075 17,800 ... 


Tacoma ....... 41,645 23,650 22,435 ...._ 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to.The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on ful!- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Sept. 4 Sept. 5 


Sept. 2 Aug. 26 1915 1914 
Minneapolis ...... 87 74 78 96 
Duluth-Superior .. 69 40 46 66 
Outside mills* .... 61 67 46 66 
Average spring.. 72 67 56 <4 
Milwaukee ........ Se: °F 51 87 
St. Louie ......... 72 81 81 86 
St. Louis? ........ 66 69 73 78 
Buffalo .......-.5+ 72 78 88 99 
TROGROGIEE . 2 vec kos 52 53 48 84 
CHICABO oeccvicsee 67 76 92 92 
Kansas City....... 89 87 90 90 
+ Kansas Cityt...... 91 89 80 98 
TOGO .ccceseseer 86 78 70 81 
TOIGGGE cccccevoce 76 73 75 78 
Nashville**® ....... 75 72 81 67 
ee i 65 69 44 
TACOMA wisececsses 73 41 44 
Average ........ 72 70 76 80 
Minnesota-Dakotas 72 67 56 84 
Other states ...... 72 71 84 838 


Flour output for week ending Sept. 2 at 
all above points shows an increase of 2 per 
cent compared with week ending Aug. 26. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 


tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 


{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Minneapolis Flour Output and Exports 
BY CROP YEARS 


The flour output and direct foreign ship- 
ments of Minneapolis mills by crop years 
(Sept. 1 to Aug. 31) are shown below: 

Output Exports *Per 
bbis bbls cent 








ee Sree 20,793,195 1,638,195 7.87 
eae 16,182,250 1,768,715 10.92 
SORWOE s 65 i.vavces 18,146,530 1,699,580 9.31 
VS eae 18,230,160 1,761,935 9.66 
|) ree 15,708,075 739,500 4.70 
BOROME. is ccerve 15,813,190 1,341,995 8.49 
1960-20......0.5 16,075,155 1,609,135 10.01 
1908-9 13,697,370 1,786,925 13.05 
13,137,300 1,984,640 15.10 
14,159,760 2,436,170 17.20 
15,141,785 2,674,755 17.66 
12,747,326 1,675,785 13.15 
14,213,085 2,284,755 16.07 
16,505,645 3,331,805 20.02 
15,802,270 3,160,160 19.19 
PBST 14,863,395 3,973,179 26.73 
1899-1900....... 15,308,160 4,847,600 31.66 
a Seer ee 15,318,415 4,593,140 29.98 
SE PRIS 13,299,180 3,569,225 26.84 
See eee 13,473,160 3,618,555 26.85 
1895-6.......... 12,577,120 4,044,790 15 
9,428,225. 2,377,090 21 
9,321,630 2,362,550 25.34 
9,349,615 3,038,692 32.50 
9,500,554 3,668,380 38.61 
7,434,098 2,576,540 34.65 
6,863,015 2,091,215 30.47 
5,740,380 1,657,575 27.13 
7,244,930 2,617,795 
6,375,260 2,5 
5,953,200 2,2 
Ree 5,317,670 1,808 
bn Se eee: 4,046,220 1, 
te SPN ye ee 3,175,910 33 
1881-2........ vee 3,142,970 1,181,320 37.58 
WOOO R8 55265 000% 2,052,840 769,440 34.08 


*Per cent of flour output exported dir 
by mills to foreign countries. 





World’s Grain Shipments 
World’s wheat and corn shipments bY 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Sept. 4 Sept. 5 

Wheat— Sept. 2 Aug. 26 1915 1914 
America ..... 9,288 9,474 8,055 9,375 
Russia ....... 696 560 32 Po 
India ........ 1,032 280 8 256 
Argentina .... 808 920 200 276 
Australia ..... 1,188 904 Ras 
Others ....... 187 268 240 16 
Tots., wheat 13,099 12,406 8,535 ie 


4,120 8,462 3,270 


44,528 20,240 30,322 


45,465 
21,243 22,319 «-:-: 


COER wivecsetss 20,961 
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September 6, 1916 ~ 
CONGRESS AND THE STRIKE 


Session Prolonged—Revenue Bill Under Con- 
sideration—Webb Bill Discussed— 
House Passes Shipping Bill 


Wasuineton, D. C., Sept. 4.—The last 
week in August, 1916, will be memorable 
for years to come in congressional circles 
for unexpected procedure and almost 
frantic methods in meeting acute situa- 
tions. With a legislative programme 
that seemed to make adjournment by 
Sept. 1 an easy matter, Congress was 
suddenly confronted with the adjustment 
of the strike situation, which was for- 
mally passed on to it by the President 
on Tuesday, Aug. 29, when he addressed 
both houses, stating the steps he had 
taken to bring about an agreement be- 
tween the railroads and the brotherhoods, 
and submitting a programme that would 
automatically halt the strike set for 
Labor Day. 

As the congressmen studied the pro- 
gramme submitted to them, they saw 
every prospect of a continuous session 
until late in the fall, if they attempted 
to carry it out completely. They chose 
one step, the passage of an eight-hour- 
day law, and made haste to draft a bill 
for that purpose. 

Even with all the speed that could be 
applied, all hope of adjournment by 
Sept. 1 was abandoned, and the prospect 
now is that it will be about Sept. 8 before 
the tired senators and congressmen can 
cease their work here and take up cam- 
paign work in their home districts. 

Other important legislation, and of 
course all legislation of less importance, 
was side-tracked for the one big problem, 
so that there still remains to be finished 
the revenue bill, which must be passed 
before adjournment. 

During intervals when the strike ques- 
tion was not being debated, the House 
found time to pass the shipping bill in 
very much the form in which it was 
passed by the Senate, so that this piece 
of legislation is assured. On Thursday 
the House also took up for consideration, 
in committee of the whole, the Webb bill 
proposing to permit certain combinations 
of interests in foreign trade, which was 
described in the last issue of The North- 
western Miller. The disposition appar- 
ently is to pass this bill, though it 
brought out considerable debate as to its 
constitutionality, and as to its being an 
infringement of the act prohibiting com- 
binations in restraint of trade. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 


Outline of the Legislation - 

The following are the chief points em- 
bodied in the bill passed by the House 
and Senate, and signed -by President 
Wilson, with regard to the wages of rail- 
way employees: 

Kight hours are declared the measure 
of a day’s work for the purpose of reck- 
oning compensation for all employees 
actually engaged on interstate railroads 
in operating freight or passenger trains. 

The present standard day’s wage is to 
be paid for the eight-hour day, with an 
hourly rate computed on eight hours for 
time served in excess of eight hours (i.e., 
time, but not time-and-a-half, for over- 
time),—this arrangement to continue, 
under penalty of fine from $100 to $1,000 
for each employee as to whom there is 
violation, until the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has in the manner stated be- 
low ascertained whether or not the change 
in the standard workday necessitates an 
increase in freight rates in order that the 
railways may conserve their efficiency 
and obtain a fair return on the capital 
invested, 

WAGE COMMISSION 


The President is to appoint a wage 
commission of three members,—one rec- 
ommended by the railways and one by 
railway employees. The wage commis- 
sion is to observe the financial and ad- 
ministrative effects of the eight-hour day 
in operation on the railways, and report its 
findings to the President and to Congress. 
Thereupon, its report is to be forwarded 
by the President to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The problems of compensation for 
Services of employees engaged in opera- 
tion of trains, and of all employees in 
the Service of interstate railroad trans- 
portation throughout the United States, 
are also to be studied by the wage com- 
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mission, which is to report to the Presi- 
dent and to Congress its conclusions and 
its recommendations as to whether or not 
some public body should be authorized to 
fix and regulate wages of the employees 
in question, 

Upon receiving from the President the 
report of the ws commission regardin 
its observation of the administrative an 
financial effects of the eight-hour stand- 
ard workday, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would have to reach a deci- 
sion as to what extent, if any, the change 
in the workday necessitates an increase in 
the freight rates of the railways affected, 
in order to conserve their efficiency and 
secure a fair return on the capital invest- 
ed. In reaching this decision the com- 
mission would have to accept the findings 
of the wage commission, unless clearly 
erroneous, and could consider such other 
facts as it might deem germane. 


SYSTEM OF ARBITRATION 


In order to prevent strikes, the present 
law dealing with mediation and arbitra- 
tion in disputes between railways and 
their employees is amplified by provision 
that, if the Federal Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation fails to induce the par- 
ties to agree to arbitration, the President 
is to appoint a board of inyestigation of 
three members,—one recommended by 
each side, and the third member to act 
as chairman. Until such a board makes 
its report, it will be illegal either for a 
railway to institute a lockout or for an 
organization of employees to cause a 
strike. Illegality of such action would 
exist also during the earlier period of at- 
tempts at mediation and conciliation. 

Penalties would be fine of $500 to 
$5,000 a day for a railroad declaring a 
lockout or for an officer or agent of an 
organization who caused a strike. Out- 
siders who incited either side to a lockout 
or strike would be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and subject to fine of $10 to $100. 
Incidentally, the provisioh of existing law 
to the effect that no injunction may 
issued for the purpose of compelling an 
employee against his will to perform a 
contract for personal services is abro- 
gated, 

The functions of a board of investiga- 
tion are fully and carefully to ascertain 
all the facts and circumstances, set them 
out in a report, add its findings, includ- 
ing its findings as to the cause of the 
dispute, and make recommendations for 
settlement according to the merits and 
the substantial justice of the case. The 
recommendations are to deal with each 
item of the dispute and state what ought 
to be done by the respective parties. If 
the board considers it expedient, it may 
state a period during which the proposed 
settlement should, in the board’s opinion, 
remain in force. 

The report of a board is to be made 
to the Federal Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation, which must cause its pub- 
lication. 

Regarding arbitration, in the event the 
parties agree to it, the present law is so 
changed as to permit boards of arbitra- 
tion with 9 and 12 members, if the parties 
want so many. 

If at any time any railway engaged in 
interstate commerce or in the transporta- 
tion of the mails ceases to operate, or is 
seriously hindered in operation, by a 
strike of its employees, the President is 
given power. to direct operation of the 
road whenever he believes it essential for 
military purposes, and for this purpose 
is authorized to use any part of the mili- 
tary forces or any civil employees of the 
government or to draft into the service 
of the United States such persons as are 
necessary. Any person refusing to re- 
spond is declared guilty of a crime and 
subject to fine and imprisonment. 





New York and the Strike Prospect 

New York, N. Y., Sept. 4.—Last week 
the danger of a nation-wide railroad 
strike, postponed by congressional action, 
kept both the railroads and the shippers 
guessing. In order to protect themselves 
as far as possible, some of the railroads 
issued embargoes on all kinds of freight, 
while others did so simply against per- 
ishable freight, which, of course, included 
most foodstuffs. 

The first roads to place embargoes on 
all freight were the Pennsylvania and 
the New York, New ‘Haven & Hartford. 
The Lehigh Valley, on the other hand, 
announced that it would continue as long 


as possible to carry all kinds of freight. 
The Lehigh Valley serves the Bethlehem 
Steel Works, and carries to tidewater 
great quantities of munitions for the 
allies. It was the only road thus em- 
ployed that expressed the hope of con- 
tinuing this service unconditionally. 

On Aug. 31 the New York Central is- 
sued an embargo on all perishable 
freight, but continued to. accept other 
classes throughout the week. 

Stocks of flour in New York last week 
were not heavy, and it was realized that, 
if the strike took place and the embar- 
goes continued in force, prices for spot 
stuff would necessarily stiffen, and that 
there was actual danger of a shortage 
of flour. The local mill, which can bring 
its wheat through by water, stood out as 
the most certain source of supply in the 
event of a strike. 

The average daily consumption in New 
York is estimated conservatively at 76 
carloads of 250 bbls, or nearly 20,000 
bbls, and stocks last week were estimated 
at about 400,000 bbls, or about 100,000 
under the normal amount. 

W. QuacKENBUsH. 





WILL DISCONTINUE MILLING 


Long-Established Milwaukee Firm to Dis- 
mantle Mill and Use It for Freight 
and Forwarding Plant 

MitwavuxkegE, Wis., Sept. 4.—John B. 
A. Kern & Sons will discontinue the 
flour-milling business about Oct. 1. The 
mill will be dismantled and used for a 
dockage, freight and forwarding plant 
similar to those at large lake ports, under 
the management of the present owners, 
John F. and Adolph L. Kern. 

The history of this mill reaches back 
to the beginning of the year 1844. In 
that year John Anderson and E. B. Wol- 
cott erected a frame building on the 
present site. The mill went into opera- 
tion on Oct. 1, and was known as the 
Anderson & Wolcott mill until 1846, 
when it was sold to John Bertschy, who 
named it the Eagle Mill. 

Mr. Bertschy and his son John operat- 
ed it until 1855. The business was con- 
tinued by the son until 1859, when John 
B. A. Kern and Fred Bertschy pur- 
chased the property, and continued the 
business under the name of Bertschy & 
Kern. ~The new firm began with three 
run of stone with a daily capacity of 
200 bbls. In 1861 Fred Bertschy re- 
tired, and John Bertschy became a part- 
ner. This partnership continued until 
1866, when it was dissolved, and Mr. 
Kern became the sole owner of the busi- 
ness. 

A new building, 40x130, was erected, 
with seven run of stone, which was con- 
sidered a large mill for that time. Mr. 
Kern was one of the first millers to 
adopt the steel roller method of milling. 

John B. A. Kern died in 1892, and the 
business has been continued since that 
time by his sons, John F. and Adolph L. 
Kern, under the firm name of John B. A. 
Kern & Sons. The capacity of the mill 
is 2,500 bbls of flour, rye and cereal 


products. 
H,. N. Witson. 





California Warehouse Burned 
On Thursday, Aug. 31, the grain ware- 
house and elevator of the Sperry Flour 
Co. at Vallejo, Cal., was destroyed by 
fire, with approximately 230,000 bus of 
wheat and barley. The building and its 
contents were a total loss, fully covered 
by insurance. The cause of the fire is 
unknown, but, according to a telegram 
from the Sperry Flour Co., the origin is 
supposed to have been in defective wiring. 
The company intends to rebuild the 
warehouse and elevator, but has not as 

yet formulated definite plans therefor. 





Argentine Grain Acreage 
The acreage of wheat, flaxseed, oats and 
corn in Argentina, as officially estimated 
(000’s omitted) for the past three crops, to- 
gether with the October estimate for the 
1915-16 crop, is as follows: 
1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 


Wheat ....... 16,328 15,660 16,244 16,971 
Flaxseed ..... 4,060 4,310 4,897 4,312 
Oats wesscvves 2,682 2,900 3,087 2,940 
COFM .eccessce +++» 10,606 10,260 9,464 


The Argentine crops for the past five 
years, in millions of bushels, by crop years, 
as Officially reported, were: 

1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 1910-11 
Wheat... 168 114 187 166 146 


Flaxseed. 652 39 44 23 23 
Oate...:. 89 61 116 69 47 
Corn..... 815 205 197 295 28 
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Prospects Excellent—Growth So Far Satis- 
factory—Needed Rain Falls—Wheat 
Prices Decline 


Buenos Ames, Sept. 2.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—According to private advices. from 
reliable sources, wheat and oats in the 
province of Buenos Aires and the Pampa 
territory are doing well, the growth of 
the young plants being satisfactory, with 
hardy roots. In the province of Entre 
Rios crop prospects are good, and anxiety 
with regard to drouth there is now at an 
end, as rain has fallen. Rain, however, 
is still wanted in the provinces of Santa 
Fe and Cordoba. 

Wheat has dropped 60c this week, bar- 
letta now selling here for $9.70 per 100 
kilos in Argentine paper currency. 


Cause of Rise in Prices 

Buenos Ames, Aug. 7.—Following a 
period of low prices and consequent de- 
pression in the local grain market, a 
notable reaction began about two weeks 
ago, and is apparently still continuing. 

A month ago wheat was quoted at 
$7.30 per 100 kilos; today’s price is 
$8.40. Corn was bringing $4.15 per 100 
kilos, against $4.55 today. Oats were a 
slow and depressed market at about $4.05 
per 100 kilos, whereas many thousand 
tons have this week changed hands at 
prices all the way up to $5.70. The ad- 
vance in linseed, as compared with a 
month ago, is $1.30 per 100 kilos, today’s 
price being $12.90. 

The chief reason given for the gen- 
eral rise is the report of a relatively poor 
harvest throughout North America. The 
decrease in the present Canadian wheat 
crop, as compared with last year, is here 
estimated at nearly 50 per cent. It is 
thought here that the combined wheat 
crop of the United States and Canada will 
amount to only 20,000,000 metric tons 
this year, as against 35,000,000 last year. 

The oats market has recently been 
strengthened by two other factors. The 
drouth, which has prevailed here for 
about two months, is leading to the use of 
a considerable quantity of oats for feed- 
ing cattle, particularly in the southern 
part of the province of Buenos Aires. 
Moreover, a couple of weeks ago an in- 
discreet statement got into print that the 
British government was short on oats by 
something like 200,000 tons. 

Corn is also being used as cattle feed 
to a greater extent than ever before, 
owing to the drouth. Linseed has risen 
on unfavorable crop reports from the 
Santa Fe zone. 

The following shipments have been 
made from Argentina this year, from 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 3, in metric tons of 2,204.6 
Ibs, with the figures for the same period 
of 1915 given for comparison: 


1916 1915 
WOM wiicecccscsed. 1,536,642 2,338,197 
GEM cre peeciccvccece 1,278,699 2,216,583 
TAMMOOE,. oc cncrccceses 441,655 695,693 
QORB covcncesecsvcens 476,455 492,122 


Exportable surpluses this year, accord- 
ing to the latest estimates, are: wheat and 
flour, 3,000,000 metric tons; corn, 900,000; 
linseed, 2,000,000; oats, 850,000. 

W. J. Lame. 


Argentine Crops and Exports 


The attached table gives the wheat, corn 
and linseed crops, and the yearly exports, 
of the Argentine Republic, as officially re- 
ported, the figures being in millions of 
bushels, and showing the total yield by crop 
years and the exports by calendar years: 

7-Wheat— ——Corn—, -Lins’d— 

Crop E’pts Crop E’pts Crop E’pts 

bus bus bus bus bus bus 
1914-15.. 168 nee 315 oes 52 ee 
1913-14.. 129 103 354 +190 40 t41 
1912-13... 198 *97 67 *190 44 *20 
1911-12.. 166 $84 295 +5 23 $16 
1910-11.. 146 78 28 5 23 13 
1909-10.. 131 69 175 105 
1908-9... 166 92 177 89 41 35 
1907-8... 192 134 136 67 43 42 
1906-7... 156 99 72 50 33 30 
1905-6... 135 83 196 106 23 21 
1904-5... 161 105 141 87 29 26 

*Exports calendar year 1912. tExports 
calendar year 1913. tExports calendar year 
1911. 

Oats crop of Argentina for the past five 
years, in millions of bushels: 1914-15, 89; 
1918-14, 61; 1912-18, 116; 1911-12, 69; 1910- 
11, 47. 





Fergus Flour Mills Co., Fergus Falls, 
Minn: Very little threshing has been done 
in this vicinity, nearly all farmers having 
stacked their grain. Wheat, that has 
been threshed, runs from 4 to 10 bus per 
acre and weighs 40@54 lbs to the bu. 
Receipts of wheat are practically nothing. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 71,170 bbls. The output (week 
ending Sept. 2) was 448,885 bbls, against 
287,375 in 1915, 441,575 in 1914, and 389,- 
165 in 1913. 

Practically all the mills were closed 
Labor Day, so a big reduction is looked 
for in the output. A year ago, mills 
made 370,780 bbls. 

The weekly output was of the following 
per cent of the maximum capacity: 

Sept. 4 Sept. 5 
Sept. 2 Aug. 26 1915 1914 


Minneapolis ...... 87 74 78 96 
Outside mills ..... 61 67 46 66 


The experience of most Minneapolis 
mills last week was that the further ad- 
vance of 20@30c bbl shut off flour-buy- 
ing. At that, however, a surprisingly 

volume of business was booked by a 
majority of the mills. With stocks in 
dealers’ hands virtually exhausted, buying 
is pretty general and, even if no large 
quantities are being bought, sales in the 
aggregate amount to as much as the mills 
make. In fact, one of the largest com- 
panies here last week claims to have sold 
considerably more than it made, though 
it did not book a single order over 3,000 
bbls. The bulk of the business was for 
200 to 1,000 bbls, for shipment within 30 
days. Another mill, however, reported 
two or three sales of 5,000-bbl lots to 
jobbers. 

The situation is regarded as very 
healthy, and mill men look for steady 
buying from now on. None of the large 
buyers who, under normal conditions, 
place contracts for their requirements for 
six months or more ahead, have this year 
contracted far in advance. Prices have 
been too high. If values continue any- 
where near their present level, it is felt 
that buying will be spread over the year 
as buyers’ needs dictate. 

Mills generally enter the new-crop year 
with an abnormally small number of 
orders on their books. This is due mainly 
to the fact that buyers who were fortu- 
nate enough to have bought early had a 
good profit in their purchases, and they 
ordered the flour out freely. Fear of the 
threatened railroad strike tying up ship- 
ments was another inducement for the 
trade to hurry forward shipping direc- 
tions. 

Clear flours are strong, though not 
overly active. Some of the larger mills 
are oversold on both first and second 
clear, and are holding prices firm. Others, 
however, who have clears to offer, say 
that, whenever they attempt to force 
these grades on the market, discounts are 
necessary to move them. 

Ocean rates were advanced the equiva- 
lent of 20c bbl Sept. 1. This, with the 
further advances on flour, has effectually 
stopped all export inquiry. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $7.95 
@8.60 per 196 lbs in wood. 


A heavy consumptive demand is re- 
ported for millfeed. The larger city 
mills are doing an extremely heavy busi- 
ness in mixed cars. At no time in re- 
cent years, mill men say, has mixed-car 
buying been as good as during the last 
few weeks. It is represented to be ab- 
sorbing the bulk of the current produc- 
tion and, although the output is steadily 
increasing, some mills are behind on de- 
liveries of certain grades. 

There has been a decided let-up in 
speculative buying. Local jobbers and 


eastern brokers were recently in the 
market for round lots. The result was 
sharp advances in prices. The larger 


traders feel that prices advanced too 

uickly, and they are now getting rid of 
their supplies and awaiting developments. 
While city mills are firm in their prices, 
jobbers say that an occasional interior 
mill is willing to sell at a discount under 
Minneapolis prices. 

The demand for heavy feed is holding 
2 roe well. 1 grades of mid- 
dlings and red dog are wanted, with 
offerings restricted and prices very high. 

_ Mills quote bran at $21.50@22 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; standard 
middlin $22.50@23; flour middlings, 
$28 ; dog, $31,—latter in 140-lb sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 22 were in operation Sept. 5: 

Atkinson Milling Co. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

George C. Christian & Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
Cc, E and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, 
Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, BE, F 
and G mills, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

The Phoenix mill will be started Wednes- 
day. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 43 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 36,425 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Sept. 2 they made 134,775 
bbls of flour (representing 606,000 bus of 
wheat), against 100,620 in 1915. 

Forty-three “outside” mills last week 
shipped 1,000 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 2,180 in 1915. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 3,694,000 
bus, a net increase of 1,066,000 bus. At 
Minneapolis there was an increase of 
694,000 bus, and at Duluth an increase 
of 372,000, 

For the week ended Saturday, Sept. 
2, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
Minneapolis .... 2,113 3,311 4,679 2,160 3,027 


Duluth ........ 93 2865 1,684 1,850 1,849 
Totals........ 3,665 3,696 6,263 4,010 4,876 

Duluth, bonded. 9 27 102 
Totals........ 3,694 3,623 6,365 4,016 4,959 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Sept. 2, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1915 1914 1913 1912 


1916 
Minneapolis 6,625 187 869 6,873 824 
Duluth .... 6,376 189 1,593 3,306 1,609 














Totals. ...13,001 376 2,462 10,179 2,433 
Duluth, b’d’d 82 14 66 6 79 





Totals... .13,083 390 2,628 10,185 2,512 
THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 


The trade is as much at sea as ever in 
regard to the size of the wheat crop in 
the Northwest. Threshing reports are 
very conflicting. Some sections in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota report 
yields as low as 3 bus to the acre, while 
others are getting 10 to 12 bus and, in 
scattered instances, even more. Line ele- 
vator managers seem to agree on 6 to 7 
bus as an average yield. Apparently, 
blue-stem has suffered greater damage 
than other varieties of wheat. 

A good many agents, elevator men say, 
report fields being burned, the crop bein 
so poor that it would not pay to cut an 
thresh same. 

Few care to hazard a guess as to what 
the final outcome will be. Some are still 
optimistic enough to believe that the three 
states have raised 120,000,000 bus, or 


Montana seems to have a fairly good 
ctop, especially in the northern part. 
Wheat on bench lands, where irrigating is 
impossible, has not turned out w Esti- 
mates as to the size of the crop in Mon- 











tana, however, are at variance, running 
from 31,000,000 to 40,000,000 bus. 
WESTERN CANADA CROP 

A Minneapolis elevator manager, in 
close touch with conditions throughout 
western Canada, says that recent develop- 
ments have not caused him to lower his 
estimate on the crop in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta below 175,000,000 
bus. Others, however, about as well post- 
ed, place the crop at as low as 150,000,000 
bus. 
Manitoba seems to have been hit the 
hardest. Throughout the southern half 
of this province, blight and rust ravaged 
the crop. Saskatchewan is badly spotted, 
but the crop in Alberta is said to be a 


good, average one. 
BREAD PRICES ADVANCED 


Regan Bros. Co., Ye Olde Tyme Bak- 
erie, Excelsior Baking Co. and the Fire- 
side Baking Co., Minneapolis, and the 
Flour State Baking Co., of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, have all advanced the price 
of bread from 5c to 6c. It is expected 
that the less important shops will do 
likewise. For the time being, no change 
will be made in the price of the larger 
loaf, which will continue to retail at 10c. 

Some bakeries have discontinued the 5c 
rye and Vienna loaves. Some have ceased 
wrapping their 10c loaves, and others will 
do so as soon as their supply of wrappers 
is exhausted. The bakers have asked the 
retail grocers to co-operate with them in 
cutting down the returns of stale bread. 

With these changes in force, and by 
practicing every possible economy, bakers 
expect to be able to keep up the quality 
standard of their bread without any fur- 
ther advances. 

CROP YEAR SHIPMENTS 

During the crop year ending Aug. 31, 
Minneapolis shipped 21,310,000 bbls of 
flour, against 17,353,000 in 1914-15, 18,- 
918,000 in 1913-14 and 18,592,000 in 
1912-13. 

Millfeed shipments during the same 
period were 748,000 tons, against 609,000 
in 1914-15, 650,000 in 1913-14 and 612,000 
in 1912-13. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

A number of interior millers are in 
Minneapolis this week, attending the state 
fair. 

C. B. Jenkins, manager of the Nobles- 
ville (Ind.) Milling Co., was in Minne- 
apolis Aug. 29. 

R. J. Maher has been engaged as sales- 
man by the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. in 
Iowa, with headquarters at Fort Dodge. 

W. C. Herrmann, of the sales depart- 
ment of Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., 
Waseca, Minn., was in Minneapolis Aug. 
Sl, - 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, was in Minneapolis 
Aug. 30-31 to consult with local directors 
of his organization. 

Interior northwestern mills report good 
local demand for flour and feed. The 
statement appearing elsewhere in this de- 
partment shows that they are running 
much heavier than a year ago. 

A. R. Taylor, of the Taylor-Bournique 
Co., grain, Milwaukee, and J. A. Todd, 
of the Kenkel-Todd Co. Duluth, have 
applied for membership in the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce. 

The production of flour at Minneapolis 
from Sept. 1, 1915, to Aug. 31, 1916, was 
by far the biggest on record. A table 
appearing on page 648 of this issue shows 
the output and exports for the last 36 
years. 

Minneapolis mill-manager: “August 
flour sales were 50 per cent of normal, 
but deliveries were the heaviest on record. 
Fear of impending railroad strike in- 
duced buyers to order out flour on old 
orders.” 


* MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


I. T. Lestrud is owner of the 25-bbl 
mill at Edmore, N. D. 

Fred C. mg Mgt who has been at 
Oakes, N. D., has taken employment with 
the Capital City Milling & Grain Co., St. 
Paul, as second miller. 

Contracts have been awarded for 10 
40,000-bu elevators along the Great North- 
ern road, north from Billings, Mont. Six 
of them are for farmers’ companies. 

The Allis-Chalmers Co. is Preparing to 
ship a 1,000 h-p motor to the Washburn- 
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Crosby Co., Minneapolis. It is to he 
used at the remodeled Humboldt mill. 

The Canadian Government Railway, 
are considering bids today on a 250,000- 
bu working house and 750,000 concret- 
storage, to be erected at Transcona, Mai. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. has 
placed an order with James Pye for tw. 
double stands of 9x36-in Nordyke « 
a aga rolls, for the mill at Jamestow),, 
v. D. 


Charles Koffman, formerly a sweep r 
in the Pillsbury A mill, at Minneapolis, 
is under arrest at Winnipeg, charge: 
with stealing 109 sacks of flour from the 
mill. Governor Burnquist, of Minne- 
sota, has issued a requisition asking tlc 
Canadian authorities to turn the prisoner 
over to the Minneapolis police. 

The American Flour & Cereal Mills Co. 
has taken out a permit for the erection 
of a four-story mill building to cost abou! 
$35,000. The building will be of brick ani 
mill construction, with a fireproof addi- 
tion to house the power plant. The com- 
pany plans on installing equipment to tur) 
out about 500 bbls of rye flour and whol: 
wheat flour daily. 

L. W. Pruss & Co., Minneapolis, for 
upward of 30 years local agents for 
Wydler’s bolting. cloth, have retire, 
The E. A. Pynch Co. has taken over tlic 
northwestern agency, and will carry a 
complete assortment of standard, extra 
heavy, double extra heavy and triple 
extra heavy bolting silk, and also of 
extra heavy and triple extra heavy grit 
gauze. The company has installed mod- 
ern power sewing machines, and placed 
them in charge of a skilled operator, and 
is prepared to furnish all kinds of bolting 
cloth on short notice. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


The embargoes placed on eastern ship- 
ments last week by most roads, when 
railroad strike seemed imminent, have 
since been removed. 


George A. Upton was the guest of 
honor at a dinner at the Minneapolis 
Traffic Club, Aug. 31, before leaving to 
take up his new duties as commercial 
freight agent for the Baltimore & Ohio 
road at Chicago. 


Based on lake-and-rail carriage to the 
Atlantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (Sept. 5) 
quoted, in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Aberdeen, 105.5; 
Amsterdam, 196.5; Baltic basis, 180.5; 
Bristol, 95.5; Christiania, 180.5; Copen- 
hagen, 180.5; Cardiff, 90.5; Dundee, 90.5; 
Glasgow, 80.5; Hull, 90.5; Leith, 90.5; 
Liverpool, 80.5; London, 80.5; Man- 
chester, 80.5; Marseilles, 167.5; Rotter- 
dam, 195.5; St. John’s, N. F., 73. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Mill oats are strong at 40@42c bu, 
bulk, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 

Cracked corn and ground feed prices 
have been advanced 50c@$1 ton. 

Rye middlings have been advanced to 
$23 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 

A sharp feeding and manufacturing 
demand is reported for screenings, with 
prices firm and advancing. 

The $2 per ton advance in millfeed has 
been a favorable feature for millers. To 
a considerable extent the mills made old- 
flour sales on a lower basis for feed. 
Some have lately sold their feed ahead to 
a considerable extent, so that they know 
just how to figure flour prices. Often, 
with feed dull. and commanding low 

rices, mills are uncertain as to what 

is of values they should use in selling 
flour for forward shipment. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


To date, Sept. 5, 283,000 bus have been 
delivered on September wheat contracts 
at Minneapolis. 

No. 2 hard Montana wheat on track at 
Minneapolis has been advanced to 6@2c 
under September. 

The Duluth September option is 74° 
over Minneapolis, but the December °p- 
tion is 144¢ under. 

White club wheat from the Pacific 
Coast is offered in Minneapolis at 15@ 
10¢ bu under September. 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have ‘e- 
creased 590,000 bus in four days. The 

(Continued on page 662.) 
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WHERE COMPETITION IS FREE 

Southwestern millers who have estab- 
lished trade in the South and Southeast 
say that if there is anything in free and 
open competition that territory should 
enjoy the benefits of cheap flour. Just 
now every milling section of the United 
States is looking to the southern field for 
an outlet, the Pacific Coast mills, hereto- 
fore the only ones not active in that terri- 
tory, being now a substantial factor. 

Earlier in the present crop year, south- 
western hard wheat millers reckoned that, 
with the shortage in the soft winter wheat 
crop, there would be a larger opening for 
hard winters in southern markets. This 
has, indeed proved to be the case, al- 
though up to the present time, soft wheat 
millers east of the Mississippi River have 
shown themselves well able to take care 
of their own interests in spite of the 
heavy premiums they are paying for 
wheat. 

Colorado mills and millers of other 
mountain states have also Shown a fully 
normal activity in pressing for business 
in the South, both in competition with red 
winter wheat flours and with southwestern 
hard flours. Added to this western com- 
petition is now the group of mills in the 
Far Northwest, Washington and Oregon, 
and flours from that district are being 
taken liberally by the southern trade. It 
is, as a matter of fact, currently reported 
that the mills out there find an almost 
unlimited outlet for their products in the 
Southeast, and it is clear that they are 
able to make delivered prices that are 
most attractive when compared with 
either soft winters, mountain-milled flours 
or the product of southwestern mills. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


Demand for flour is very good. Ap- 
parently worn out with trying to outstay 
the advance, buyers came in readily fol- 
lowing the big break in prices, and have 
since been buying liberally. Further- 
more, they were not nearly so keen in 
their trading, and millers are able to 
secure very satisfactory margins on the 
business now being passed. 

The buying was general, save for the 
larger trade at eastern centers. This 
faction still holds out of the market so 
far as large buying is concetned, ‘but 
even in that ‘district there is a consider- 
able revival in small lots and in mill- 
brand business. Some of last week’s 
business was doubtless influenced by the 
prospective railway strike, and many 
small buyers in the Southwest were in- 
sistent upon single-car shipments imme- 
diately. Not much of this business could, 
however, be taken care of, on account of 
priority of other shipping directions. 

Prices are well maintained up to the 
full measure of wheat cost, and this is 
especially true since the wheat strength 
following the big break. Most mills are 
quoting only on direct inquiry and sub- 
ject to confirmation, a situation which 
always tends to create firmness in prices. 
For standard straight or 95 per cent 
flours, a general basis is $6.75@6.90, Mis- 
souri River, in jute, but some mills are 
10@ 25e higher. For cotton-sack trade 
on inill marks, stronger mills are asking 
$7.30 to as high as $7.60, Missouri River, 
for best patents in %-cottons. Busi- 
hess at these prices is very good in 
established mill-brand trade. 

Clears are rather slow at the moment 
and some mills, having good trade on 
short patents, are accumulating these 
flours. They are held at $6 and upwards, 
Jute, Kansas City. 


Feed continues a big market, with bran 
active at up to $1.10 per 100 lbs. Shorts 
are still almost unobtainable, and interior 
mills are limiting the amounts supplied 
with mixed-car shipments. Larger deal- 
ers express some fear of feed prices, and 
say that, with fall feed crops soon to be 
available, lower prices in millfeeds are 
almost certain to follow. General rains 
would be a depressing factor. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 71,100 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Leet WEA. cis ceccosvusess 63,600 89 
Week previous ........-.5+. 61,900 87 
Weel GOO kok. Aleei eae e ves 64,500 90 
Two years ago .......-05ee 57,600 90 


WANT A PUBLIC MILL 


In Cherokee County, Kansas, 500 or 
more taxpayers have signed a petition 
asking for a county vote on bonds to be 
issued for the purpose of building public 
flour mills and wheat elevators in the 
county. The elevators, according to the 
petition, should be used for storing wheat. 
for growers, and the mills should be 
operated on a “grist” or “exchange grind- 
ing” basis. 

It is not believed that the state consti- 
tution would permit a county to enter 
business in the manner proposed. 


RECORD WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Kansas City wheat receipts for August 
were 10,032 cars, exceeding those of any 
August in 16 years. Last year the Au- 
gust receipts were slightly more than 
4,000 cars, and in 1914, the year of the 
great Kansas crop, they were 9,689 cars. 
The very high prices paid to farmers, 
with favorable weather for moving wheat, 
account for the big receipts. 


NEW MILL FOR KINGMAN 


W. L. O’Daniel, until recently sales- 
manager of the Kingman (Kansas) Mills, 
owned by the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
has resigned to become interested in a 
company, to be organized under the name 
of the Independent Milling Co., which 
will. build a 100-bbl mill in Kingman. 
Associated with Mr. O’Daniel is H. F. 
Braly, manager of an ice company at 
Kingman. The mill will be operated by 
electric power. 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 61 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Percent- 


Weekly output age ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Last week ...... 271,120 247,525 91 
Week previous... 272,520 244,040 89 
Year ago ........ 271,920 221,097 80 
Two years ago... 240,780 208,838 98 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 8,192 bbls last week, 8,406 the week 
previous, 11,822 a year ago, and 15,667 
two years ago, 

Out of 61 mills reporting, 37 reported 
domestic trade good, 15 fair and 7 slow 
and quiet. 

No export business was reported by 
mills. 


A. H. DILLON TO KAW COMPANY 


A. H. Dillon, for many years connected 
with the Southwestern Milling Co., Ltd., 
Kansas City, as assistant treasurer and in 
charge of city and some outside sales, has 
resigned to take a position as sales- 
manager of the Kaw Milling Co., To- 
peka, Kansas. Mr. Dillon will make the 
change in a fortnight. 

J. F. Baldwin, sales-manager of the 
Kaw company, resigned recently to be- 
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come manager of the Shawnee Milling 
Co., Topeka. ‘ 
NOTES 

Theodore F. Ismert, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., with his fam- 
ily, returned Saturday from a month’s 
outing in Colorado. 

F. J. Becker, superintendent of the 
Texas Star Flour Mills, Galveston, Texas, 
with Mrs. Becker, is spénding a month at 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Colonel Edward E. Dravo is tempo- 
rarily acting quartermaster at Kansas 
City in charge of the purchase of army 
supplies, including flour. : 

L. B. Young, Hutchinson, Kansas, 
president of the Lyons (Kansas) Milling 
Co., and interested in other Kansas mills, 
will return soon from a summer spent in 
Colorado. ; 

The Updike Elevator. Co., of Omaha, 
Neb., has secured a site preparatory to 
building an elevator of several hundred 
thousand bushels’ capacity at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

The advertisement for bids on flour to 
be opened by the United States army 
quartermaster at Kansas City tomorrow 
was withdrawn by special notice under 
date of Aug. 31. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Ltd., Kansas 
City, is in the East. He will be accom- 
panied home by members of his family, 
who have spent the summer on the New 
England coast. 

A. G. Huhn, of the Huhn Elevator Co., 
Minneapolis, is spending’ several days in 
the Southwest. Mr. Huhn says it is cer- 
tain that the mills of the Northwest will 
require enormous quantities of hard 
winter wheat this year, and he believes 
that Kansas City will be called upon to 
supply the major part of the require- 
ment. 

A meeting of stockholders of the 
Hastings (Neb.) Milling Co., whose flour 
mill burned a fortnight ago, will be held 
shortly to decide upon the question of re- 
building. C. E. Dinsmore, active man- 
ager of the company, says a new mill 
probably will be built. The company’s 
loss above insurance was $10,000 to 
$15,000. - 

J. F. Baldwin, manager of the Shawnee 
Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, was in town 
last week on his way home from a visit 
to the trade in central states. He says 
he found dealers in a pronounced buying 
attitude, with evidence that many of them 
had given up trying to wear out the ad- 
vance and were now disposed to buy to 
cover somewhat more than immediate 
needs. 

Malloy, Kansas, enjoys the distinction 
of being probably the only town in the 
country having a grain elevator situated 
more than a mile from a railway track. 
The elevator was built in anticipation of 
the completion to Malloy of the main line 
of a new Kansas railway, the Anthony & 
Northern, but delays in building the track 
have left the elevator without shipping 
facilities. Rails have now been secured, 
and the owner of the elevator hopes soon 
to be able to begin shipping wheat. The 
Anthony’ & “Northern is being built in 
southwestern Kansas, ‘connecting the 
towns of Pratt, Larned and Kinsley. 


OKLAHOMA 

Although there has been no rain as a 
whole in the state for about two months, 
showers came to the east central part 
last week. As to plowing, it is impossible 
to do anything in the big western half 
where the wheat is raised, and no effort 
is being made. In a large part of the 
western half of the state the Kafir crop is 
materially cut down, and only the bot- 
toms made a good yield. Much has been 
cut and put in silos. As a rule the corn 
crop is good, as it matured ahead of the 
drouth. 

Business picked up for the mills with 
a rush when the strike danger became an 
item. Every one ordered out cars bought, 
if to move in 10 days. The embargo 
placed by the Frisco, Thursday night, 
Aug. 31, practically stopped flour ship- 
ments in the state to Frisco points. Sept. 
1, the Rock Island refused to take any 
flour for connecting lines in or out of the 
state. 

Prices for flour in the state are some- 
what lower than a week ago, although 
many mills have not reduced, Cash 
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wheat is held strong, and elevator men 
refused to sell quantities at any price. 
The tightening of the cash situation in 
the Wichita market made it more difficult 
for Oklahoma mills. Many large flour 
dealers in southern trade territory offered 
to buy, and some good saies were made. 

Feed is still in heavy demand, and the 
price is higher. 

Country elevator deliveries of wheat 
are less than a week ago, and running 
about one-fourth the volume of July. 
Roads are good and the price to the 
farmer has been $1.30@1.45, but no heavy 
receipts have been drawn out. All wheat 
grades No. 2. 


Venezuela’s Market for Flour 

According to a consular report, prac- 
tically all the flour used in Venezuela is 
imported from the United States. There 
are three very popular brands, one fa- 
vored by the retail trade of Maracaibo, 
another by, the bakeries, and a third by 
those handling the interior trade. At least 
one, and possibly all, of these companies 
send salesmen every year to visit the 
larger buyers. 

In 1914 the imports were 2,361,304 
kilos (5,205,739 lbs), valued at $143,048 
gold, of which the United States sup- 
a 2,360,302 kilos, valued at $142,970. 
n 1915 the imports amounted to 2,108,858 
kilos, valued at $168,070, all from the 
United States. - Flour for this market is 
always in the standard bag, never in 
barrels. 

Local firms usually order through com- 
mission merchants in New York, the cus- 
tomary terms being 90 to 120 days’ time 
draft, with interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum. 

Correspondence with importers here 
should be in Spanish, if possible, and 
prices should be quoted f.o.b. New York. 
From that port a steamer under the 
American flag (Red “D” Line) leaves for 
Venezuela every Wednesday. Credit in- 
formation may be obtained from El 
Banco de :Venezuela, El Banco de Mara- 
caibo, and El Banco Comercial, all of 
Maracaibo. 








Australian Wheat Pool to Continue 

Several important steps have lately 
been. taken in connection with the Aus- 
tralian wheat pool. It is announced that 
a sale of 200,000 tons of wheat has been 
made to the French government for de- 
livery spread over 12 months, at current 
prices; that is, the prices ruling at pres- 
ent. Arrangements have been made with 
the British government to advance suffi- 
cient money against the unsold wheat in 
the pool to enable the government to 
liquidate the overdraft with the banks in 
Australia. 

The accounts of the pool in its present 
form are to be closed on Sept. 30, but 
the pool will require to be continued into 
next year, as it appears impossible to 
dispose of all the wheat this year, while 
the freight question will apparently con- 
tinue to be more or less acute until the 
war terminates. 





Exports for Week Ending Aug. 26, 1916 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.2,632,375 264,047 92,718 302,572 
Portland, 

Meee bo. ME > nceces cepeco  sadane 
Boston ... 684,831 247,571 4,000 276,738 
Philadelp’a 331,000 129,000 as 
Baltimore.. 389,000 112,000 18,000 1,837,000 
WOW. NOWS cecsce coccce 23,000 1,263,000 
MUD dees eectce  csiccis 8,000 6,000 
N. Orleans. 361,000 48,000 14,000 13,000 
Gaiventem..« B46,000 .icces  ccose sevese 
Montreal.. 925,000 438,000 150,000 147,000 
St. John, 

N. B. 40,000 20,000 ..... seeeee 





Tots., wk.6,758,206 1,258,618 314,718 3,845,310 
Prev. wk..5,716,478 1,437,900 225,370 3,981,444 
U. K’dom,.2,053,007 900,548 140,366 
Continent .4,685,405 327,502 70,363 





8. and Ctl. 
<. MMMOIEER.. cccics § ctecce SE,EIG ccccve 
We TOR cc ccce dectee 37,603 ....4. 
Other 
countries 19,794 $0,568 35,572 ...... 
Totals ..6,758,206 1,268,618 314,718 ...... 





Sammary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 
July 1to Same time 





Aug. 26,1916 last year 

Wheat, bus ......... 51,525,020 19,927,369 
Flour, bbis .........-. 2,529,616 1,272,903 
Totals as wheat, bus. 62,908,292 25,655,432 
WOOO, DOS e cccvccesce 2,529,616 2,276,385 
Gnte, VSB 6 cc ccceeric 28,779,957 9,072,962 

London stocks (000’s omitted): 

1916 1915 





Sept. 1 Aug.1 July 1 Sept. 1 
43 71 11 


Flour, bbis..... 28 
Wheat, bus.... 3,744 4,408 5,208 4,576 
Corn, bus.....- 417 587 1,156 1,114 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending Sept. 2 was estimat- 
ed at 19,750 bbls, or 67 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 21,250, or 76 per 
cent, a week ago, 23,500, or 90 per cent, 
in 1915, and 27,500, or 99 per cent, in 
1914, 

At this writing the flour market is 
based largely on conditions that arise al- 
most hourly, which pertain mostly to a 
sudden advance or break in the price of 
wheat, the possibilities of a railroad 
strike, and the advanced cost in manufac- 
turing, mainly in the Northwest. Coupled 
with these conditions is the fact that soft 
coal has advanced from 90c to $1.75 per 
ton in this territory. 

The traffic managers of the mills are 
about as busy as are those who purchase 
the wheat and name the quotations. Due 
to the scarcity of cars, mainly through 
the central and eastern states, the traffic 
managers have trouble in obtaining suf- 
ficient to handle the daily output. 

A new basis has been made by, some of 
the mills in this territory, which, how- 
ever, will probably not prevail long, of 
bulk price at the mill, with no guaranteed 
delivery. A few have taken this stand, 
because they find, where they make sales, 
buyers are urgent for shipments, and all 
demand a preference. 

There was more inquiry for strong 
patents for bread use last week than for 
some time. Buyers who could purchase 
for prompt delivery at about $7 bbl, jute, 
Chicago, entered into contracts, and the 
trade was quite satisfactory. At the 
close, southwestern mills’ quotations were 
25@40c bbl under their competitors in 
the Northwest, or on the basis of $6.90@ 
7.20, jute, Chicago, for 95 per cent 
grades. 

Chicago millers appear to be in a better 
condition to manufacture soft wheat flour 
at a lower range of quotations than are 
other millers in this territory. Their 
bookings last week represented a consid- 
erable quantity of soft wheat patents, 
and on Saturday the quotations ranged at 
$6.90@7.20, jute, for standard patents. 
Some of the mills in southern [Illinois 
were asking as high as $7.60. 


FLOUR PROFITS ARE LARGE 


A few of the Chicago flour jobbers are 
said to have made larger profits on their 
purchases of flour than for many months 
previously. The stocks in Chicago at 
present are below normal; that is, taking 
the supplies in the wholesale houses and 
under contract. Two of the wholesale 
grocers own a considerable quantity of 
flour, and at a price that shows a profit, 
according to gossip, of over $2.75 bbl. 
One jobber is said to have contracted for 
75,000 bbls southwestern 95 per cent 
patents at as low as $4.30, bulk. 


UNITED STATES GRAIN CROP 


Grain crops of the United States are 
1,000,000,000 bus, or 15 per cent short of 
1915 returns, says the Continental & 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago in 
its annual crop report. For the first time 
in years the yield of wheat is just equal 
to domestic requirements for Scend and 
seed. It estimates the exportable surplus 
at 100,000,000 bus, compared with exports 
last year of 240,000,000, and with the pre- 
vious year of 330,000,000 bus. High prices 
may increase the exports and decrease 
home consumption, but the advance price 
will not yield the country the monetary 
value of last year’s wheat. exports, $303,- 
000,000 in grain and flour. The world’s 


wheat crop is 800,000,000 bus short of 
last year. ‘The estimated yield follows: 
Estimated 1916 Gov't 1915 


Wheat, bus ..... 628,000,000 1,011,000,000 

Corn, bus ....... 2,684,000,000 3,054,000,000 

Oats, bus ....... 1,247,000,000 1,540,000,000 

Rye, bus ........ 4,150,000 49,200,000 

Barley, bus ..... 187,000,000 237,000,000 
NOTES 


The heavier grades of millfeed are be- 
ing sold very freely. Some of the mills 
could sell double their capacity. 

Eastern millers loaded out 500,000 bus 
wheat by lake Friday and Saturday. A 
large part of it is to go to Buffalo. 

J. B. McLemore, Nashville, Tenn., sec- 
retary of the Southeastern Millers’ As- 
sociation, was in Chicago, Friday, on his 
way home from a pleasure trip to Cali- 
fornia. 

Paul Klopstock, who is handling a 
great deal of barley and other grains in 
New York City, was in Chicago early in 
the week. He will return here from the 
Southwest on Wednesday. 

Secretary Husband, of the Federation, 
spent Thursday and Friday in Minne- 
apolis, conferring with the millers in that 
market on matters regarding the organi- 
zation and of national importance. 

The regular fall meetings of members 
of the Flour Men’s Club of Chicago will 
begin with a dinner and session late this 
month, at which time will occur the elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year. 

A report showing a schedule of quota- 
tions on rye flour from some 20 rye mills 
in Wisconsin names a range on white pat- 
ent flour of $6.10@6.50, jute, Chicago. 
The grain is scarce, yet trade is quite 
satisfactory. 

There continue to be daily reports of 
failures among the local bakers, owing to 
the high cost of producing bread. Seldom 
if ever have the flour jobbers watched 
their credits among the bakers more care- 
fully than at present. 

The Chicago Board of Trade will be 
represented at the convention of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association at 
Baltimore Sept. 25-27, by E. L. Merritt, 
J. C. Murray, W. E. Hudson, H. S. Car- 
roll and Edward Hymers. 

The British government took 1,000,000 
bus oats here Friday, and shipped them 
out by lake. The standards were taken 
through the purchase of September -de- 
livery. It is understood that the cereal 
interests are very bullish on oats. 

Henry Ulrich has been appointed by the 
Chicago Board of Trade as chief grain 
and seed inspector, to succeed the late 
Robert Kettles. Mr. Ulrich’s experience 
as sampler of grain and seeds dates back 
to 1878, and he is well liked by the grair 
trade of Chicago. ‘ 

Some mills on the Pacific Coast that are 
obliged to make flour shipments of 80,000 
lbs to the car are having their tonnage 
routed via Chicago and reshipped in cars 
of 40,000 Ibs. A local forwarding agency 
is handling such tonnage on the basis of a 
fee of $10 for the two handlings, or $5 
per car. 

W. O. Sholes, representing the Mark 
P. Miller Milling Co., Moscow, Idaho, is 
spending a few days in Chicago and the 
central states, and devoting most of his 
time to the sale of wheat from their 
various stations in Idaho and Wyoming. 
The Miller company is pretty well sold 
up on its flour output. 


Ralph Denio, manager of the J. W. 
Denio Milling Co., Sheridan, Wyo., called 
on the trade late in the week but, fearing 
a strike on the railroads, left Friday for 
home. He is greatly pleased with the 
quality of wheat in his state. The Denio 
company increased its milling capacity to 
500 bbls early in the year. 

Liquidation and strike talk, with pros- 
pects of a tie-up of the railroads, de- 


pressed wheat prices on an average of 
l6c from the recent high point. To show 
the sensitive character of the wheat mar- 
ket, an advance of 6c bu was made in a 
few hours on a report from Washington 
that there would be no strike. 

John T. Canvin, official flour inspector 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, has been 
making more inspections on flour within 
the past two or three weeks than for a 
long time, due to arrivals here and local 
resales. In speaking of the shipments to 
Chicago, Mr. Canvin said Saturday that 
flour coming from all sections is in excel- 
lent condition, especially that from the 
Southwest. 

The elevator interests are understood 
to have been short September wheat, and 
the break has given them a chance to get 
in. Within two weeks September wheat 
has sold from 4 to 114c under December, 
and then widened the spread to nearly 
4c again. One of the elevator men pre- 
dicts that September will go to 6c under 
December, which would give a carrying 
charge of 2c a month. 

Board of Trade directors have adopted 
an amendment to the rules providing for 
an advance in the price of memberships 
sold by the board from $10,000, to 
$25,000. The transfer fees are to be 
advanced from $100 to $250. The board 
advanced the price to $10,000 in 1881, 
when memberships sold up to $4,400. 
Since then they have been down to around 
$600. Within a week they have sold at 
$5,500 in the open market. 

It will probably be a week or 10 days 
before the government will make its an- 
nouncement as to the awards on the 
6,180,000 lbs of flour for the Indian head- 
quarters which were opened in Chicago 
on Aug. 30. The samples are now being 
examined, and will then be forwarded to 
Washington, and the lowest bidders will 
be notified. Fewer samples were sub- 
mitted, it is understood, than for a long 
time, due to the condition of the wheat 
market. 

The announcement, made last week 
from Milwaukee, to the effect that John 
B. A. Kern & Sons would give up the 
milling business after some 70 years, was 
somewhat of a surprise in this city. They 
have maintained a Chicago branch for 
many years, and during that time ob- 
tained a very satisfactory price for all of 
their products. John Benes, the Chicago 
manager, has not decided what he will do, 
but will no doubt continue in the flour, 
businéss., 

September deliveries were 4,250,000 
bus wheat, 5,000 bus corn and 1,100,000 
bus oats. Most of the oats went to ship- 
ping houses, while the wheat was scat- 
tered among commission houses. It is 
expected that the wheat will eventually 
get back to the elevator interests who de- 
livered it. It was old No. 2 hard winter, 
and is not wanted to any extent. Eleva- 
tor houses were large buyers of Septem- 
ber and sellers of December, Friday, buy- 
ing nearly as much as was delivered. 

Local millers have been good buyers of 
track wheat here, and picked up bargains. 
Cash premiums were reduced, and are 
now on a December basis. No. 2 hard has 
sold from 2c over to 4c under December 
within a few days, The lower grades 
suffered the worst, and were taken by 
mills and elevator interests, Hard win- 
ter sold at the Gulf at 10c over Chicago 
December for October shipment, and 
Omaha made sales at 10@10%c over 
Chicago December, track, New York. 
Eastern millers took several cargoes of 
hard wheat here, paying 4c bu for boats 
from Chicago to Buffalo, 

Saturday witnessed a reversal of opin- 
ion in the wheat market due to reports 
that there would be no strike on‘ the rail- 
roads and to a removal of the embargoes 
by most of the railroads. The main fac- 
tor, however, was the urgent demand for 
cash wheat in all markets, with export 
sales of over 1,000,000 bus at the sea- 
board. ‘There were sales of hard winters 
at the Gulf at lle over Chicago Decem- 
ber, and 100,000 bus hard winter sold 
from Omaha at 101%,c over Chicago De- 
cember, track, Baltimore. The premiums 
were the best of the season. Restricted 
offerings curtailed business. 





The American-Russian Chamber of 
Commerce, 60 Broadway, New York City, 
has just issued a bulletin covering fully 
the methods of conducting business be- 
tween the United States and Russia. 
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WISCONSIN 

MitwavukeE, Wis., Sept. 4.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with a 
capacity of 24,600 bbls was 13,500 last 
week, representing 55 per cent of capac- 
ity. The previous week, mills with the 
same capacity turned out 14,000, or 57 per 
cent; a year ago, mills with a capacity of 
25,800 turned out 13,300, or 51 per cent. 

Flour prices declined 10@20c, follow- 
ing the dip in the cash wheat market. 
Choice city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent were quoted at $8.50@8.85 and 
Straights at $7.10@7.25, wood. Millers 
report somewhat better inquiry, although 
the trade generally is not ready to take 
hold heavily. Stocks are rather light, 
and buying is expected to be quite gen- 
eral very soon. 

Demand for clears was good. Prices 
eased off with patent, and were quoted 
at $7.25@7.35, jute. Mills are fairly wel! 
sold ahead, especially on the better 
grades. 

Shipping directions came in quite 
freely, and old business is about cleaned 
up. Demand locally was good, and mill- 
ers were able to place considerable flour 
with grocers and bakers. 

Kansas straight eased off with natents, 
being quoted at $7.30@7.50, cotton. Job- 
bers reported light trade, and bakers sup- 
plied for the present: 

Rye flour declined 20c, pure being 
quoted at $6.50, wood. Standard city 
blended brands: were offered at $5.20@ 
5.40, wood, and country blends at $5.80 
for dark and $6 for white, in jute. 

Corn meal held steady, white and ycl- 
low being quoted at $2.30 in 100-lb cotton 
sacks. There was some inquiry from the 
South for white, but mills found most of 
the business locally. 

Millfeed was easier. Bran was quoted 
at $22.50, and standard fine middlings at 
$24.50, in 100-lb sacks. Early in the week 
there was a ‘good demand; later, buyers 
held off. Shippers found difficulty in 
making sales, owing to the anticipated 
railroad strike. Local mills are sold 
ahead, and have very little to offer except 
for latter part of September. There was 
a good demand in mixed cars with flour. 

The state trade was brisk. Country 
dealers have light stocks, and bought 
freely of all grades, 

All choice milling wheat was in good 
demand, and millers absorbed offerings. 
Shippers took off-grades. Top price for 
No. 1 northern, $1.56, 


NOTES 


The Northern Supply Co., Ladysmith, 
has sold its flour and feed business to 
the Morgan Product Co. 

Car receipts of grain for the week: 
wheat, 114; corn, 222; oats, 826; barley, 
550; rye, 74; flaxseed, 2. 

Grain in store in Milwaukee last week: 
wheat, 91,873 bus; corn, 35,798; oats, 
468,958; barley, 58,403; rye, 46,161. 

Flour stocks in Milwaukee, Sept. 1, 
totaled 78,860 bbls, compared with 102,280 
on Aug. 1 and 30,190 on Sept. 1, 1915. 

The flour production of the Milwaukee 
mills for August was 59,700 bbls, com- 
pared with 36,600 in July and 32,800 in 
August, ‘1915. 

The plant of the Wisconsin Milling Co., 
Menomonie, has been thoroughly equipped 
with modern machinery, installed by the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. 

H. N. Witson. 





Extension of Ship Registry Order 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 4.—Repre- 
sentatives of large shipping interests ap- 
peared on Thursday, Aug. 31, before 
Acting Secretary of Commerce Swect to 
urge him to recommend to the [Presi- 
dent an extension of the executive order 
exempting foreign ships from the regu- 
lations of the American registry. The 
order, issued at the outbreak of the war, 
expires today (Sept. 4). 

It was stated that about 185 foreign 
ships have come under the American reg- 
istry at the invitation of this order. and 
that its discontinuance would cause set!- 
ous embarrassment to these vessels, 
which do not desire to leave American 
registry. It is believed that Mr. Sweet 
will recommend the extension of the 
order, with some changes, including @ 
provision that, so far as possible, Amet'- 
can citizens should be given command of 
the merchant vessels. 

Ricwaarp B, Watrovs. 
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THE SITUATION IN WHEAT 

Many millers in this section feel bull- 
ish on the wheat situation, regardless of 
present high prices, for a long pull. The 
shortness of the crop in soft winter wheat 
sections is well known, and threshing re- 
turns both as to yield and quality in the 
Northwest reveal what is described as 
nothing short of a calamity. Much wheat 
now being received here is off-grade, due 
to the fact that last year’s wheat, out of 
condition, has been mixed in with good 
wheat. The discounts and penalties at- 
taching to this mixing are severe. 

With weekly export clearances of 
10,000,000 bus, it is felt that if this pace 
is maintained it will only be a compara- 
tively short time until the wheat thus ex- 
ported is missed. “While no one under- 
takes to foretell the immediate course of 
the market, there is a distinct feeling that 
we shall see higher prices than any that 
have been recorded, although perhaps not 
until after the first of the year. The 
situation is regarded by many millers as 
being fundamentally bullish. 

The immediate effects last week brought 
about by the impending and threatened 
nation-wide railroad strike are not re- 
garded as of more than temporary 
character, and in no wise as affecting or 
reflecting the basic situation. 


THE FLOUR MARKET 


The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at Toledo, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week 
ending Sept. 2 was 38,700, or 86 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 37,700, or 78 


. per cent, the previous week, 33,700, or 70 


per cent, a year ago, 39,200, or 81 per cent, 
two years ago, and 34,800, or 7214 per 
cent, three years ago. 

Flour business has been determined by 
the course of the wheat market. Last week, 
on the break in wheat prices Aug. 28 of 
about 10c, some sales were made. One 
mill reported a very considerable volume 
of business put through. Their options 
were closed out and they named attrac- 
tive prices. The business of the other 
mills was not so great, but on the two 
breaks Aug. 28 and 30, fair sales were 
made. With the reaction Aug. 31 and 
Sept. 1, conditions became quiet once 
more. 

Flour stocks are known to be small in 
all positions and there must be some re- 
plenishment from time to time. It is 
notable that buyers are taking compara- 
tively small lots, not taking any chances 
of having high-priced flour on their 
hands in the event of a decline. 

Some additional export business has 
been done recently. The question of in- 
surance against damage resulting from 
the strike has been raised and not settled. 
Such insurance may be obtained by the 
payment of an extra premium. The 
matter is under consideration. 


WHEAT MOVEMENT 


According to reports from the country, 
wheat receipts have been falling off some- 
what as farmers are looking for still 
higher prices. The flour trade is looking 
for lower prices. Some farmers are hold- 
ing for $2 bu. 

_ Much of the new wheat is of good mill- 
ing quality, vastly superior to that of 
last year’s crop. A good deal of the old 
wheat is getting hot and musty in farm- 
ers’ bins; some of it is going through a 
second sweat, owing to moisture content. 
_ One mill reports that, for the first time 
in its history, it had to place an embargo 


against deliveries from farmers at its 
mills and elevators. All available space 
had become filled, the movement had 
been so heavy. Some mills discontinued 
bidding. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Twelve mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined woelly capacity of 75,960 
bbls, for the week ending Sept. 2 made 
58,060, or 76 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 66,415, or 73 per cent, the 
previous week, by 15 mills of 90,960 bbls 
capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Harter Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co.,* Toledo. 


INDIANA 


Blish Milling Co., Seymour. 

Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 

Suckow Co., Franklin. 
MICHIGAN 


Alma Roller Mills, Alma. 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, 


THREATENED RAILROAD STRIKE 

H. G. Wilson, traffic commissioner of 
the Toledo Commerce Club, left for 
Washington, Aug. 30, to urge an amend- 
ment to the Newlands bill, designed to 
prevent the impending railroad strike. 
This amendment has ) prepared at 
the request of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, of which he is president, 
and is designed to safeguard shippers in 
the event of increased rates. The mem- 
bership of the league includes 80,000 
leading shippers. 

This amendment would require that any 
decision of a subcommittee of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, involving a 
change in rate schedule, must be ap- 
proved by a majority of the members. 


CLOVER-SEED SITUATION 

J. F. Zahm & Co., grain, Toledo, have 
the following to say on the clover-seed 
situation: 

“Clover-seed bulls became panicky last 
week, Seemingly they all made up their 
minds at once to get out from under. The 
usual thing happened; prices crumbled, 
and at one time October was $2.50 under 
high made a short time ago. A week ago 
it was $1 higher than now. Aug. 9, Oc- 
tober sold at $11.20; October 22, at $8.70. 
Why this sudden reversal within so short 
a time? To a neutral it looks as if the 
bulls got too gay on recent bulge and 
have paid too much attention to their own 
immediate surroundings. Bulls found it 
a difficult matter to secure their profits 
without causing a severe break. 

“Evidently, conditions all over the 
country must have improved wonderfully 
to bring about this sudden change of 
sentiment. It looks now as if it was all 
sentiment that carried the prices beyond 
$9. In our opinion, the weather has been 
right this summer, and any losses must 
be due to last winter’s conditions. Acre- 
age in some sections has probably been 
cut down, but production is likely to be 
larger per acre than in recent years.” 

NOTES 

L. M. Mennel, of the Harter Milling 
Co., Toledo, left last week for Boston 
and other eastern points, 

Seerctary Tanner, of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, says that the Rainey 
bill has been put to sleep until next De- 
cember session of Congress. 

E. J. Burkley, representing Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis., with 
headquarters at Cleveland, was in To- 
ledo, calling on the trade, Aug. 31. 

J. W. Jennings, who represents the 


Kansas Milling & Export Co., Kansas 
City, in this section, with headquarters at 
Toledo, has gone to Colorado on a vaca- 
tion. 

C. G. Rockwell, miller, North Balti- 
more, Ohio, says that half a crop this 
year is better than last year’s wet crop, 
even if it was a big one. Grain coming 
in is of fine quality. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Northwestern Eleva- 
tor & Mill Co. and president of the To- 
ledo Produce Exchange, went to Sand 
Lake, Mich.; over Labor Day, and John 
H. Taylor, treasurer of this company, to 
Buffalo for the week-end. 

Reports of Ohio millers to the state 
association show that this association can- 
not be accused of being a combination to 
maintain prices, judging from the varia- 
tion in the quotations of $2 bbl on flour 
and 30c bu on wheat, which is rather wide, 
even with erratic markets. 

Southworth & Co., grain, Toledo, say 
that fear of a rail strike dominates. Un- 
certainty is worse than the truth, even if 
the truth is the worst. Period of sus- 
pense indicates continued fluctuating 
markets balance of week. Without a 
strike the market could easily advance. 

Feed is in excellent demand. Prices 
have advanced steadily in the last two 
weeks. Much pasturage through the Mid- 
dle West is burned up as a result of the 
long-continued dry spell. Bran was sell- 
ing at $24@26 ton, and middlings at $30 
@31, with an active and urgent request 
for shipment. 

W. S. Wilkinson, Bellaire, Ohio, re- 
cently with the Listman Mill Co, La 
Crosse, Wis., and before that for several 
years with the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
will hereafter represent the Chas. Tiede- 
mann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill., in West 
Virginia and in a portion of southern 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania. 

A. Mennel, president Harter Milling 
Co., Toledo, returned Aug. 28 from a trip 
to Alaska. On his way back he passed 
through northwestern Canada and spent 
some time in Minneapolis, and reports 
conditions there very much as they have 
been made known in the trade, a calami- 
tous reduction in the wheat crop. 

The secretary of the Michigan State 
Millers’ Association has asked the ques- 
tion: “Since when has the state of Michi- 
gan become poorer than the taxpayers 
upon whom she so cheerfully levies assess- 
ments to maintain her institutions?” 
Many of the institutions, in asking for 
bids on flour, want the miller to furnish 
the sacks, with the privilege of returning 
them without charge to the institution. 
Michigan millers do not believe that Mich- 
igan institutions are so poor that their 
sacks need to be furnished by the millers. 





INDIANA 

InptaAnapouis, Inv., Sept. 4.—Because 
of the threatened strike, there was con- 
siderable quick-shipment business last 
week, to tide over a possible shut-down 
period. There was nothing sold for ex- 
port. Sales were to the city and state 
trade mostly, with buyers in adjoining 
states getting a little. Prices broke some- 
what because of the wheat market. 

With wheat mounting steadily higher, 
bakers in all the larger Indiana cities have 
been declaring for the elimination of the 
5c loaf of bread in favor of the 10c loaf. 
With this end in view, the Indiana Master 
Bakers’ Association held a special session 
here last week to consider means for 
bringing this about. In this state there 
are 1,000 members, and it was decided to 
hold another meeting Sept. 12, in order 
that the majority of them may be pres- 
ent. 

NOTES 


Edgar H. Evans, of the Acme-Evans 
Co., of Indianapolis, has been in Mich- 
igan for several days on a vacation. 


Jones Bros., of Attica, have organized 
a grain company. Capital, $20,000. 
Directors, Isaac A., Hiram and Leslie 
Jones. 

The Frank Kelley Grain Co., of Frank- 
fort, has changed its name to the Wash- 
burn Grain Co., and its principal place of 
business to Remington. 

The Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Mount 
Vernon, has incorporated, with a capital 
stock of $45,000. A new mill will be built 
by this company, which is composed of 


653 


William M. and Eugene H. Fubhrer,. and 
A. C. Thomas: 

Albert Anderson, associated with T. J. 
Connell in the elevator business at Mil- 
ton, has taken over Connell’s business 
interests, and the new firm now is Ander- 
son & Sons. The firm owns a string of 
elevators. 

J. M. Pearson. 





WOMEN IN ENGLISH MILLS 


Women Fast Replacing Men—Processes for 
Which Women Are Competent—Effect 
of Changed Conditions 


The following extracts from a pam- 
phlet recently issued by the British Home 
Office, and quoted by the Miller’s Gazette 
and Corn Trade Journal, shows how ex- 
tensive has been the substitution of 
women for men in the British flour mills. 

Although the employment of women in 
flour-milling (save in a limited number 
of works as sack cleaners and repairers) 
was practically unknown before the war, 
substitution of their labor for that of 
men has lately taken place to an impor- 
tant extent. The serious shortage of 
male labor created in this essential in- 
dustry by enlistment obliged many em- 
ployers to make experiments in employ- 
ing women, which have had completely 
successful results. 

The following is a list of processes, 
compiled after careful inquiry, in which 
women can suitably be substituted, and 
have in various works already been sub- 
stituted, for men: 

Sack-house—On beaters (sack-cleaning 
by machine) ; scraping (sack-cleaning by 
hand); turning sacks; repairing sacks 
(on power-driven sewing machine) ; 
printing bags; checking. 

Warehouse—Packing bran and offal; 
packing flour (under suitable conditions 
for handling); scaling (weighing) ; 
trucking (under suitable conditions for- 
handling); stitching and _ tying-up; 
sweeping-up; working hoists; checking 
delivery to railway trucks, lorries and 
barges. 

Mill—Brushing and cleaning machinery 
(belts, “brights,” etc.) ; lubricating ma- 
chinery; sweeping and cleaning floors; 
taking samples from machines. 

Nearly all the above operations can be 
quickly learned by an ordinary working 
woman. For checking, a steady dispo- 
sition and sense of responsibility are the 
principal requisites. For sampling, a 
higher level of intelligence is required, 
and the girls hitherto chosen for instruc- 
tion in this process were found to be 
picked workers. Careful superintendence 
of the women employed on machinery 
brushing will be necessary, especially at 
the outset of employment; but as milling 
operations require the presence of one 
highly skilled man on each floor, this 
should be easily secured. 

Special arrangements have been made 
by the government for recruiting women 
workers to take the place of enlisted 
men. In several areas a remarkably good 
type of worker has been found willing to 
take up employment in flour mills. 

With a view of meeting the present 
great pressure for delivery of flour, and 
facilitating the substitution of women in 
the flour-milling industry, the secretary 
of state has made a general order allow- 
ing the employment of women (and boys 
of 16 and over) through the night on a 
system of 8- or 12-hour shifts. The 
order requires the provision of proper 
facilities for taking and cooking meals 
during the night, and the employment of 
a responsible forewoman. 

The introduction of women substitutes 
into works in which no women were pre- 
viously employed involves the taking of 
certain steps required by the factory 
acts, which are necessary for the con- 
venience and health of the workers, such 
as the provision of separate and suitable 
sanitary accommodation. Additional 
guards may be required in some cases. 
In the case of women employed in brush- 
ing and cleaning mill machinery, the need 
of a special dress has been generally 
recognized. The district inspectors and 
lady inspectors of factories are ready to 
advise and assist employers on these and 
other kindred matters. 

The difficulty of employing women on 
heavy or dusty work may often be got 
over by mechanical means. Excellent 
examples of labor-saving appliances have 
already been noted in several flour mills. 
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The flour market has been excessively 
irregular. Prices varied widely and the 
trade was confronted with such an ex- 
traordinary situation that it was difficult 
to name even an approximate market. 
Sellers for forward shipment were ex- 
tremely unwilling to offer flour, and for- 
ward shipment was extremely limited. 
There was some business in a small way 
on the spot, but sellers were disinclined 
to make any considerable contracts. 

A report showed that the supplies of 
flour available here were approximately 
400,000 bbls, which was considered as 
sufficient for only 16 days. It was point- 
ed out that this condition was brought 
about very largely by the policy of the 
roads in cutting down free storage time 
in New York. : 

The flour trade has fought consistently 
for better terms of storage, but without 
success. Each time the limits have been 
reduced the case has been argued out, 
but without avail. The possibility of 
what might happen has been forcibly 
brought home to the public by this atti- 
tude of the roads. It is contended by 
many that supplies in New York should 
not be less than a month’s distribution, 
and even such an amount would not be a 
burdensome total. 

Prices during the week have varied so 
from day to day that the quotations 
which are given can only be described, at 
the best, as representing the market for 
the moment. 


EXPORT CONDITIONS 


Export conditions during the week 
were much upset. Only some moderate- 
sized lots were taken, and orders were 
influenced by the uncertainty abroad re- 
garding what might happen in the Bal- 
kans. Here and there some business was 
put through, and nearly every day a few 
cargoes were placed. On Thursday there 
were quite a good many orders in the 
market said to be for the British Com- 
mission, but very little business was 
done. 

Prices for all grades of wheat were 
relatively strong. Premiums were ad- 
vanced, which resulted in a relative hard- 
ening of futures. The premiums on 
Manitoba wheat were advanced quite 
sharply, and also on winter wheat at the 
Gulf. 

A report was current that the Greek 
government would be in the market early 
in September for another lot of durum 
wheat. The requirements of Greece were 
estimated by one of its representatives 
here at about 40,000 tons a month. 

There was nothing further heard re- 
garding the importation of Argentine 
wheat, but the possibility is before the 
market of some business being worked, 
particularly if a sudden. advance should 
carry the American markets to new high 
levels. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The ocean freight market has been 
comparatively quiet, with rates fairly 
steady. A moderate business is reported 
from day to day, but only a small portion 
of the engagements are fixed on this side. 
Berth rates are nominal. The quotation 
to Liverpool is 16d, or 32c bu, but the 
vessels are not anxious to take the grain 
at that rate. 


DEALERS EXPECT FLOUR TO DECLINE 


Buyers were beginning to take some 
interest in the market just prior to the 
big break in wheat, caused supposedly by 
the news that Roumania had entered the 
Eu war. This break of roxi- 
mately lle seems to have convi 


many 
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of them that wheat is on the toboggan 
slide, and they will wait for it to hit the 
bottom. 

The previous week, if buyers could 
have purchased at prices as low as this 
break afterward made possible, good 
lines of flour could have been placed, but 
the price that looked cheap to them in 
fancy, now that it has become a fact, does 
not seem at all interesting. 

However, there are some who, appre- 
ciating the opportunity to supply some 
of their needs at prices much lower than 
what they expected to pay, are taking on 
some flour, and business is slightly im- 
proved. Generally speaking, the tend- 
ency on the part of buyers is to hold off. 

NOTES 

Farmers around York, Pa., are receiv- 
ing $1.40 bu for their wheat, and are sell- 
ing freely. 

Alfred M. Seymour, formerly a miller 
at Fulton, N. Y., died at his home there 
recently, aged 55. 

H. S. Pearlstone, representing Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis., was 
in New York recently. 

E. C. Sheehan, of the Thornton & 
Chester Milling Co., Buffalo, called at 
this office last Wednesday. 

The plant of the Stuart’s Draft (Va.) 
Milling Co. was burned recently, showing 
a loss of $50,000. Partly insured. 

Dement Church, secretary of Dement 
Bros. Co., Walla Walla, Wash., called 
upon the New York trade last week. 

C. W. Wagar, of C. W. Wagar & Co., 
feed dealers, Philadelphia, stopped in 
New York on his way home from a vaca- 
tion in Maine. 

J. A. Haight, Syracuse, N. Y., man- 
ager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
gave his employees an outing recently at 
South Bay, near Syracuse. 

Charles Wilson, of Campbell & Phil- 
lipps, London, England, was in New 
York for a day last week. Mr. Wilson is 
now in the South, but will return to New 
York in about a week. 

J. Witsenburg Amsterdam, Holland, 
arrived in New York with Mrs. Witsen- 
burg last week. They expect to remain in 
this country several months, and will 
make a trip to the Pacific Coast. 

The Pennsylvania Millers’ State Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting this 
year at the St. Charles Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Sept. 12-14. The usual trade 
questions will be discussed and A. P. 
Husband, secretary of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, will speak on the 
present-day problems of millers. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 4.—An increased 
demand is noted for flour, but mainly for 
near-by stuff. Prices are materially low- 
er, the market turning downward here in 
sympathy with wheat. Some local sales- 
men report good sales, one concern sell- 
ing 20 carloads of near-by flour on Thurs- 
day at full prices. Dealers are selling a 
little flour from day to day as far ahead 
as January, but generally for delivery 
during the next 30 to 60 days. 

Flour stocks in Boston show a moderate 
increase, mainly for export. Sept. 1, 
total stocks were 55,481 bbls, includin 
40,081 for domestic consumption an 
15,400 for export. A month ago, stocks 
were 32,866 bbls, all for domestic con- 
sumption. Sept. 1, 1915, they were 
45,116 bbls, including 39,070 for domestic 
consumption and 6,046 for export. 

Outside of the agitation connected 
with the strike, the flour situation is dull 
and uninteresting, but there is an unusu- 
ally small volume of flour under order. 
There has been a sudden increase in re- 
tail demand, owing to the early return of 
families away on a vacation. 






Nothing is heard on ’change of resell- 
ing, and it is thought that available sup- 
— of this kind are practically ex- 

usted, 

After a sharp advance a week ago, 
flour prices declined 10@50c on spring 
grades, with Kansas hard winter patents 
30c lower, and soft winter wheat flours 
practically unchanged. At the close, 
standard spring patents were selling in 
wood up to $8.65, and special short pat- 
ents up to $9.25. Kansas hard winter 
patents were quoted in sacks at $7@8, 
soft winter wheat patents at $7.35@8, 
soft winter straights at $7@7.50 and soft 
winter clears at $6.50@7.25. 


Among visitors on ’change during the 
week were A. E. Watson, general sales- 
manager Duluth-Superior Milling Co., 
Duluth, Minn; C. M. Hardenbergh, of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Kansas City; 
B. L. Nigh, Cleveland, Ohio; E. S. 
Woodworth, Minneapolis ; Dement 
Church, Walla Walla, Wash; and E. B. 
Burnep, Canajoharie, N. Y. 

Louis W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 4.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills last week 
was 11,600 bbls, of which 8,200 were 
spring wheat flour. This represented 52 
per cent of capacity, compared with 
10,800, or 53 per cent, the previous week, 
10,000, or 48 per cent, a year ago, and 
16,300, or 84 per cent, two years ago. 

Flour-trading was a little more active, 
some of the mills obtaining a few orders 
from eastern buyers when wheat de- 
clined. Shipping directions came in a 
little better, and city business showed a 
slight increase. Jobbers also reported 
more activity. Buyers wanted immediate 
shipment. 

Prices were lower. Spring patents 
were reduced 50c bbl from the top figure 
of the previous week. At one time the 
ruling quotation on spring patents was 
$8.40@8.45, wood, Boston. When wheat 
advanced, Thursday, the price was raised 
to $8.60@8.75, but no sales were reported. 

Mills reduced the price of spring pat- 
ents to the city trade 30@40c bbl, quoting 
grocers and bakers $8@8.10, wood. Local 
buyers were more disposed to take hold, 
and a fair jobbing business was reported. 
Spring clears were also reduced, with 
sales at $7@7.10, wood, to local buyers. 

Demand for spring clears from Boston 
and New York was only moderate. They 
were reduced 50c bbl, with sales at $7.40 
@7.50, wood, Boston. 

High prices were obtained for spring 
low-grade flour. One mill quoted a fancy 
at $5.85@6, jute, Boston. Sales were 
made at $5, jute and wood. Demand was 
moderate, 

Winter wheat mills curtailed their run, 
owing to lighter receipts of wheat, as 
growers refused to sell at the lower 
prices. Some business was done at $7.15, 
wood, Boston. Rochester buyers paid as 
high as $7.50. 

Rye flour mills had a light business. 
Offerings of rye were smaller, and the 
demand was less active. A few cars 
were sold at $6.75, wood, Boston, an ad- 
vance of 10c over the previous week. The 
city trade was limited, small lots chang- 
ing hands at $6.60@6.75, wood. 

Graham flour was reduced 20c bbl, 
small sales being made at $6.10, wood, 
Boston. New York buyers paid $6@6.05. 
Demand was light in the city at $6.50, 
wood. Stocks of graham flour here are 
light. Entire wheat flour was 35c bbl 
lower, sales being made at $7.75, wood, 
Boston. Rochester buyers paid as high 
as $8.25. 

Demand for millfeed was active at the 
highest prices of the season. Sales of 
spring bran were made at $27@27.50, in 
100’s, Boston. One of the mills sold part 
of its output at $27 in Albany. Spring 
middlings were in fairly brisk demand, 
sales being made at $31@31.50, in 100’s, 
Boston. Winter bran sold at $27@28, 
winter middlings at $32, and rye feed at 
$28, in 100’s, Rochester. As high as $41 
@42 was received for corn meal. 


NOTES 
Albert Motley, of the Moseley & Motley 
Milling Co., is on an auto trip to Kenne- 
bunk, Maine. 
Wade Wilson, of the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. -Co., Milwaukee, Wis., visited the J. 
G. Davis Co. last week. 
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As high as $1.50 bu was paid by some 
millers for winter wheat in this part of 
western New York last week, farmers 10} 
being inclined to sell for less. 

A canvass of the local mills showe«| 
that they have enough grain and flour 
on hand to take care of the Rocheste, 
trade for three or four months. 

R. J. Arxrns., 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puiapereuta, Pa. Sept. 4.—There 
was very little trading in flour during the 
past week, and the market was weak ani 
unsettled in sympathy with the drop in 
wheat. The mills put down their limits. 
but didn’t get them down far enough to 
attract buyers, who were able to satis{\ 
their limited wants from relatively che) 
second-hand stocks. 

Standard spring patent sold on the spot 
at $7.50, wood, while mill limits ran $7.9.) 
@8.25. Winters, both hard and soft, wer 





‘practically neglected, the mills askin 


much higher prices than dealers were 
willing to pay. 

The city mills reported a very .unsatis- 
factory demand, and prices irregular. 


NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 30,139.- 
797 bus, against 15,575,309 for the same 
time last year. 

William E. Seitz & Co., grain dealers, 
of Allentown, Pa., incorporated last week, 
with a capital of $5,000. 

Stocks of flour in public warehouses 01 
Sept. 1, 126,373 bbls, against 143,357 Au. 
1 and 68,692 Sept. 1, 1915. 

Charles E. Rogers, of Mount Holly, 
N. J., formerly of Rogers & Boyd, his 
applied for membership on the Com- 
mercial Exchange. 

Samuet S. Dantets. 





BALTIMORE 

Bartimore, Mp., Sept. 4.—Flour was 
lower and inactive last week. A decline 
was in order, and it came, regardless of 
threatened railroad strikes and embar- 
goes, which were only incidental. ‘Ihe 
break -would have come anyhow, but the 
news of the week made good bluff, and 
was used accordingly. All buyers have 
large stocks at high prices, though the 
stuff to come forward greatly exceeds 
that on spot. Prices average 40c bbl 
lower. 

Springs were easier and quiet, with 
fancy short patents closing at $8.05@ 
8.20; standard brands, $7.80@7.95; long 
patents, straights and cut-straights, $7.50 
@i7.65; first clears, $6.50@7; second 
clears, $5.85@6.35,—all per 98-Ib cottons 
or 140-lb jutes, or 20@30c more in wood. 
Trading was limited all week, and there 
was decidedly more pressure to sell all 
grades, but especially clear, for which 
there was practically no demand. 

Soft winters were lower and slow, with 
patents closing at $7.20@7.35, wood, 20@ 
30c less in sacks, 35@40c less in bulk or 
buyer’s package; near-by straights, +6.10 
@6.25; western, $6.50@6.65, bulk or buy- 
er’s sacks, 10@15c more in cotton or 
jute, 35@40c more in wood. Sales were 
few and scattered. Demand came prit- 
cipally from domestic buyers, and ran 
mostly to near-by straight at and around 
$6, bulk. There was more disposition on 
the part of the mills to sell on the break. 

Hard winters were weaker but in some 
demand, with patents at the close quoted 
at $7.40@7.65; straights, $7.15@ 7.30; 
clears, $6.20@6.65,—98-lb cottons or 140- 
lb jutes, or 20@30c more in wood. A 


fair business was done in 95 per cent — 


stock within range of quotations, the 
leading bakers being the principal !uy- 
ers. Clear was held relatively firm, but 
was not wanted locally. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 15°,830 
bbls; clearances, 29,855. 

NOTES 

Benson Blake, of B. Blake & Co., hay 
and grain, died suddenly, Aug. 27, «ged 
70. 

Grain exports from Baltimore last week 
were 2,018,511 bus—744,369 wheat, (99,- 
637 corn, 532,838 oats and 41,667 barley. 

Clarence O. Case, president New !"ng- 
land Flour Co., Boston, has applie for 
membership in the Chamber of Commerce. 

Receipts of new southern wheat to 
date, 968,034 bus; same time last year; 
1,141,053. Range of prices last week, $1 
@1.48; last year, 85c@$1.101,. 

In August, Baltimore received 310,277 
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bbls flour and exported 162,072; received 
11,251,362 bus grain and exported 10,- 
260,647. From Jan. 1 to Sept. 1, 1916, 
she received 1,917,022 bbls flour and ex- 
ported 1,406,883; received 93,137,790 bus 
yrain and exported 90,134,294. 

W. L. Sparks, vice-president a 
Milling Co., Alton, Ill., and Terre Haute, 
Ind; J. L. Rodney, president Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co; H. S. Pearl- 
stone, representing Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, millers, Milwaukee; C. W. Baum, 
traffic manager J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., 
Chicago; H. A. Kline, president Farmers’ 
Milling & Grain Co., and Charles A. Run- 
kles, miller, Mount Airy, Md., were visi- 
tors to this market last week. 

Cuanrtes H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 4.—Buyers were 
in the market last week, and were willing 
to pay the old prices for all kinds of 
spring wheat flour and a little better for 
quick shipment. There was, however, no 
disposition to follow the wheat market 
upward, and the principal business was 
fizuring, which appeared to be satisfac- 
tory to millers under present unsettled 
conditions, The demand has got to come, 
and it is only a matter of time when there 
will be no dickering about prices. 

Winter wheat flour representatives re- 
port the best trade for some months, and 
are looking for a further improvement. 
Short winter patent is selling at $7.60; 
standard, $7.30; pastry, $6.65,—in wood, 
track, Buffalo. 

Rye flour quiet and unsettled, some 
sellers quoting lower prices for shipment. 
The feeling is that prices have reached 
too high a point. 

Millfeed is scarce, the mills all being 
sold ahead, but there is only a fair de- 
mand, jobbers, as a rule, being supplied. 
The only trade seems to be in mixed cars, 
and the millers have some difficulty in 
keeping up with orders. Flour middlings 
and red dog were easier. 

Corn-meal coarse feed dull but firm. 
Hominy feed firmer, and demand only 
fair. Gluten feed firm. Cottonseed meal 
firmer. Oil meal steady, and demand 
fair. 

Rolled oats in good demand and firm. 
Quality of the new-crop product is sweet 
and in every way desirable. Oat hulls 
firm at $16 for domestic, reground, in 
sacks, track, Buffalo. Canadian hulls are 
quoted at $20, Buffalo. Kafir corn, No. 
3, sold here at $1.96 per 100 Ibs. 


THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills last week was 
120,200 bbls, representing 72 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 129,400, or 78 
per cent, the previous week, 120,500, or 
88 per cent, in 1915, 108,300, or 79 per 
cent, in 1914, and 116,300, or 84 per cent, 
in 1913. 

NOTES 

Most mills here were idle Saturday 
until Tuesday. 

There is no talk of advancing the price 
of bread in this city. 

The C. Sweckel Malting Co., of Buffalo, 
will hereafter be known as the Curtis 
Malting Corporation. 

l'rederick Ogden, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Banner Milling Co., returned 
last week from a three weeks’ vacation. 

Kvidence of conspiracy on the part of 
the New York State Feed Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, in seeking to prevent farmers 
fron buying feed in carload lots led a 
legislative investigating committee to 
submit the case to the attorney-general. 
Indictment of officials of the association 
is expected, 

E. Bancasser. 





PITTSBURGH 

PirrssureH, Pa. Sept. 4.—Flour was 
more active last week than for several 
months, and the volume of business was 
arge. Buyers for some time have be- 
lieved there would be a substantial break 
In values, but last week many of them 
Were willing to trade at current prices. 
Bookings on springs were mainly for 
near-by requirements, and for Kansas 
hard winters in many instances for needs 
during the next 60 to 90 days. 

The low-priced bookings still to be 
shipped are very limi in number; 
Consequently, jobbers and bakers are 
basing prices on present market. Springs 
ranged the last of the week, for patents, 
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$7.75@8.20 bbl, 49-Ib paper bags, the 
higher price being asked for well-adver- 
tised Minneapolis. brands. Straight, $7.60 
@7.90, cotton. 

Kansas hard winter patents ranged 


$7.20@7.50 bbl, 49-lb paper bags; 
straights, $7@7.30, cotton. 
Near-by soft winters ranged, for 


straights, $6.40@6.80 bbl, bulk, with pat- 
ents held about 30c more. 

Millfeed was in good demand for spot, 
transit or quick-shipment cars. Dealers 
were unwilling to anticipate their wants 
at present market prices, and trading for 
future delivery was slow. The heavier 
feeds were more active than bran and 
standard middlings. Bran was quoted at 
$24.50, standard middlings $26, white 
middlings $31.50@33, red dog $34.50, all 
in sacks. 

Receipts of ear corn were in excess of 
the demand, and the market was easier. 
Shelled corn was dull, and quotations 
barely maintained. Ear corn, No. 2 yel- 
low, was quoted at 94@95c; shelled corn, 
No. 2 yellow, 92@92%c. Oats were in 
excellent demand, and arrivals were easi- 
ly placed. No. 2 white were quoted at 
50@501,c. 

NOTES 

Jobbers held established Minneapolis 
brands to the grocery trade at $8.30@ 
8.60 bbl, 49-lb paper bags. 

E. R. Crawford, who has been. a sales- 
man with the local office of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., has been appointed 
assistant to W. C. Tench, manager of this 
office. 

E. S. Lee, miller, Coshocton, Ohio, 
called on the local trade last week. He 
said he was paying $1.42 for wheat, and 
reselling in Toledo and Baltimore at a 
profit. 

Harvey Owens, travelling sales- 
manager Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, was here Thursday calling on Ed- 
ward May & Sons, who represent the mill 
in local territory. 

Effective Sept. 4, the majority of the 
bakers here will advance the price of 
their 10c loaf to 8c wholesale, and will 
continue to sell the 5c loaf at 4c, but 
scale it down to 12 ozs. 

The flour and feed business at Brad- 
dock, Pa., recently purchased from John 
Lachman & Co. by B. Linder, will be 
conducted by the latter under the name 
of the Braddock Feed & Supply House. 

Charles H. Sanborn, general sales- 
manager Russeil-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, visited the local office of the 
company last week. He left here for 
Philadelphia, and will visit other eastern 
markets before returning home. 

. W. A. Low. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., Sept. 4.—Mills in 
this territory reported a fair demand for 
flour last week for immediate shipment. 
Forward bookings were slow, buyers not 
being interested at the prevailing prices. 
Specifications on contracts were heavy, 
some of the mills reporting unusually 
large shipments. 

The market was steady, with a nar- 
rower range than during the previous 
week. The demand slackened and prices 
were easier at the close. Quotations: 
soft winter wheat patents, in cotton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River, $7.70@8; standard or regu- 
lar patents, $7.15@7.30; long patents, l5c 
under standard; low-grades, 30@50c un- 
der standard. 

Brisk orders for Minnesota and Kan- 
sas City flours were in evidence, but 
there was hardly any new business. 
Practically all buyers insisted on imme- 
diate delivery, and for a day or so it 
was difficult to get out shipments because 
of congestion in the Nashville freight 
yards. Quotations: spring wheat patents, 
jute or cotton, delivered Nashville, $7.80 
@8; hard winter patents, $7.20@7.50. 

Cash wheat was in poor demand, quo- 
tations ranging from a low of $1.57 to a 
high of $1.63. Local offerings were 
scant, but those from the West were 
quite free. 

Millfeed continued in fair demand, 
but there was less snap to the market. 
Quotations: soft winter wheat bran, ton, 
100-Ib bags, f.o.b. Ohio River, $23@24; 
mixed feed, $25@26; standard middlings 
or shorts, $27@29. 

OUTPUT 
Nashville and outside mills, with a 


capacity of 144,540 bbls, showed an out- 


put last ‘week of 108,310, or 74.9 per 
cent of capacity. The corresponding 
week of the previous year the output 
was 81.4 per cent of capacity of mills 
reporting; in 1914, 66.7 per cent; in 
1913, 73.8 per cent; in 1912, 63.2 per cent. 


STOCKS 


Stocks, with comparison, as reported 
through the Nashville Grain Exchange: 


Sept.2 Aug. 26 
Piour, Dole ....ciivecccces 39,000 31,000 
Wheat, Dus ......ececccese® 704,000 667,300 
Coffe, BEB ve cvcescesseccees 94,000 75,000 
Oats, DUB oc ccccccccccscce 595,000 330,000 


As will be observed, stocks of flour and 
grain dwindled considerably during the 
week, due to heavy shipments to the trade 
that was endeavoring to prepare for the 
threatened strike. 

Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 265 cars. 

NOTES 


J. B. McLemore, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, has re- 
turned to his headquarters here after a 
month’s visit to Salt Lake City and 
points on the Pacific Coast. 

A charter has been granted a bakery 
company of Knoxville, Tenn., with a cap- 
ital stock of $10,000. Incorporators are 
W. H. Sterchi, J. W. Tillery, F. E. Til- 
lery, A. P. Sawyer and J. H. Garard. 

Joun Lerrer. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Mrinn., Sept. 4.—The heavy 
decline in wheat a week ago did not in- 
duce eastern flour buyers to cover their 
supplies. The trade in that quarter seems 
to be confused by the mixed prices com- 
ing to them from northwestern and 
southwestern mills, and mills here found 
them not disposed to buy. Resellers were 
in evidence Tast week, and their activity 
always tends to curtail mill sales. One 
mill reports liberal sales to local and 
near-by trade, this demand coming 
largely from grocers. The housewives 
have been stocking up in preparation for 
the threatened railroad strike. Bakers 
and big jobbers have not been so anxious 
to cover their forward needs and, where 
their contracts have — are buying 
only in a small way. They appear con- 
tent to come into the market often and 
for small lots. 

Prices on the whole were somewhat 
easier. Old bookings are being freely 
ordered out. Mills are sold up on both 
first and second clear, and have little to 
offer. 

Importers were not heard from, and 
their interest, which was picking up the 
previous week, has again subsided. 

Durum flour prices are too high to be 
attractive to the trade, and sales are 
light. The demand for the wheat from 
foreign sources is strong and _ local 
stocks are tightly held. 

Rye flour is quiet, with an easier tend- 
ency. Mill-asking quotations were re- 
duced 20c bbl. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
24,900 bbls flour, or 69 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 21,290, or 60 per cent, last 
week, and 16,810, or 47 per cent, a year 
ago. 
Millfeed was stronger under a fair de- 
mand. Mills are well sold up and are 
offering very little. 


Oats declined 15c¢, rye 3@4c, and bar- 
ley 5c. 

J. P. McElwain, of Kellogg & Miller, 
Amsterdam, N. Y., is in Duluth investi- 
gating the flaxseed outlook. 

Hans Simon, of L. Dreyfus & Co. 
Paris, France, is at Duluth for a time. 
He has been in New York for some 
months. 

Grain receipts at Duluth-Superior dur- 
ing August were larger than for several 
years by a wide margin, reaching a total 
of 5,171,000 bus, against 1,464,000 a year 
ago. Shipments were 6,487,000 bus, 
against 1,489,000. 

The strong demand for durum wheat 
was a feature of the Duluth market last 
week. Bidding for the December future 
was keen, and brought it up to a parity 
with northern wheat. May durum is 4c 
higher than May No. 1 northern. 

Marine underwriters will not insure 
cargoes of in in wooden boats after 
Oct. 31. is will cause a scarcity of 
small carriers during November and, with 
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ore shippers after every boat they can 
get, the effect on grain tonnage may be 
considerable, 


The wholesale price of ‘soft coal has 
been advanced about 25c ton. The move- 
ment out of Duluth-Superior was very 
heavy the past 10 days, but stopped a few 
days ago, the railroads having first call 
on the supply in the event that - they 
should require it. . 


The Duluth Universal Milling Co. has 
established the eight-hour day for all 
regular employees, and has advanced all 
other employees 25c per day. Thirty-two 
are affected by the eight-hour rule, and 
the company’s action will make a new 
shift necessary. 


The large amount of light-weight wheat 
is bothering buyers, and sellers are having 
trouble in marketing it. The samples 
offered run all the way from 40 to 52 Ibs. 
Mills are taking some, where the kernels 
are well developed. Experiments as to 
the milling quality of the general run of 
the light-weight wheat are under way, 
and the result will do much toward de- 
termining the price paid. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, fluctuated between 4 and 414c 
per bu. Conditions were quiet, and little 
new room was placed. The threatened 
strike caused shippers to be very cau- 
tious but, with that danger averted, more 
activity is likely. Shipments were fairly 
large, all representing deliveries on old 
contracts. Durum wheat composed the 
larger part of the movement. 


The movement of grain from the coun- 
try has been increasing and a better de- 
mand from eastern millers is anticipated. 
Cash wheat has taken on a stronger tone. 
No. 1 northern spot has advanced from 
1@2c to 3@4c over September. To arrive 
is 2c over. No. 2 is now September price 
to 2c under; No. 3, 3@10c under Sep- 
tember. No. 2 hard Montana sells at 1c 
under December. No. 1 track durum 2c 
over September and No. 2, 2c under. 


F. G. Cartson: 





Maximum Prices in France 

By a law published July 30, 1916, regu- 
lations were established governing the 
taxing and the requisitioning of cereals. 
Dating from Aug. 1, 1916, and continuing 
during the hostilities and for one year 
following the general demobilization, 
wheat harvested in France cannot be sold 
or requisitioned on the farm of the pro- 
ducer at a price exceeding 33 francs per 
100 kilos ($2.89 per 100 lbs). This maxi- 
mum price may be increased to include 
expenses for transportation and haulage 
to the mills, storage and other charges, 
and remuneration of merchants and other 
intermediaries, provided such expenses 
do not exceed 1.50 francs per 100 kilos 
(13e per 100 Ibs). 

The present act also amends article 8 
of the law of Oct. 16, 1915, and the law 
of April 25, 1916, by increasing the ex- 
tract percentage serving as a basis of 
calculation for the fixing of maximum 
prices from 77 kilos to 80 kilos, i.e., from 
77 per cent to 80 per cent. 

Article 3 of the present act further 
amends article 1 of the law of Oct. 16, 
1915, which granted the right of collective 
requisition, by providing that the prefect 
of each department of France may di- 
rectly requisition wheat, fiour, or bran, as 
well as rye, barley, and oats, whether they 
be held by the producer or deposited in a 
store, warehouse, or station, or whether 
they are being transferred by railway or 
waterway. 

By virtue of a law of April 17, 1916, 
the French government was empowered 
to fix by decree maximum prices for the 
sale of oats, rye, barley, bran, and their 
by-products. A presidential decree of 
Aug. 3, 1916, fixes the price of bran as 
follows: 

The price of bran delivered at the mill 
Shall not exceed 18 francs per 100 kilos 
(1.57 per 100 lbs). This price may be 
exclusive of the cost of all expenses of 
haulage incident to its transfer from the 
mill to the consumer not exceeding 1.50 
francs per 100 kilos (13c per 100 Ibs). 

The present decree is amendatory to 
the decree of May 2, 1916, published 
May 4, 1916. The effect of the present 
decree is to raise the maximum price of 
bran from 16.50 francs per 100 kilos 
($1.45 per 100 Ibs) to 18 francs per 100 
kilos ($1.57 per 100 Ibs). 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,800 
bbls, was 26,672, or 65 per cent of capac- 
ity, last week, against 28,077, or 69 per 
cent, the previous week, and 17,803, or 44 
per cent, a year ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 41,643, or 73 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 23,650, or 41 per cent, the 
previous week, and 22,434, or 44 per cent, 
a year ago. 

THE WEEK’S TRADE 


Considering the unsettled condition of 
the market, port mills did a fair volume 
of business in soft wheat flour last week, 
making bookings for prompt require- 
ments. Blue-stem family patent ranged 
$6.40@6.80 bbl in 49’s, and bakers patent 
in 98’s, cotton, was quoted at $6.30. 

New business in hard wheat flours by 
eastern mills was very limited, notwith- 
standing the slight softening of prices. 
Quotations on Montana first patent were 
around $7.95 bbl; second patent, $7.65; 
Dakota first patent, $8.65; second patent, 
$8.35; Kansas patent, $7.70; second pat- 
ent, $7.55. 

Millfeed was moderately active, with 
Montana bran quoted at $22 ton, and 
shorts $25; local bran $23, shorts $26. 


MONTANA WHEAT CROP 


Cutting is completed in central and 
western Montana, except the limited area 
of irrigated wheat. Last week’s weather 
was dry and hot, and rapid progress was 
made with threshing. ‘The yield is gen- 
erally estimated by line elevators, grain 
dealers and millers as about 25 per cent 
less than the 1915 crop of 34,000,000 bus, 
on account of reduced winter acreage, 
winter-killing and rust in eastern Mon- 
tana. The Northwestern Grain Dealers’ 
Association, of Great Falls, Mont., esti- 
mates it 15 per cent less. 

It is too early to judge conclusively of 
the quality of the wheat, but tests from 
shock samples indicate that it will vary 
even more than the spotted crop of 1915. 
Winter wheat suffered severely from 
winter-killing, and the yield will be light 
and generally of poor quality. Tests of 
spring wheat in the northern tier of 
counties are giving very satisfactory 
returns, with a less satisfactory showing 
in the central tier, and still less so in the 
southern counties. 

Wet gluten tests made by a number of 
mills and grain houses have given the fol- 
lowing results: spring wheat, including 
marquis, fife and red blue-stem, 30@40 
per cent; winter wheat 24@31 per cent. 
These tests, however, are not sufficiently 
representative to be conclusive as to the 
general run of the crop. 

The acreage sown to marquis wheat was 
large, and this variety will constitute 50 
to 60 per cent of the rs of central 
Montana. In many localities marquis is 
not breeding true to type, and shows in- 
creasing percentages of yellow berries, 
but in others, thresher returns indicate 
high quality. 

PUGET SOUND SHIPMENTS 

Flour shipments from Puget Sound 
(Seattle and Tacoma) during August for 
three years were, in barrels: 

To— 1916 1915 1914 


GONMRE noice vecaviccds 43,270 43,015 42,027 
South America ...... 4,358 35,738 19,593 
) BERET ET eT ae 3,000 33. sis. 
Califormia ......cccee 66,328 61,463 76,955 





DOGS cties sis’ 113,956 132,216 138,575 
Wheat shipments by water from Puget 


Sound during August for three years 


were, in bushels: 
To— 1916 1915 1914 





od. MTL CRC Tee ee 8,453 406,923 
South America ...... 66,970 49,000 ..... 
MSGS adatacoetinve® wages | stees 247,566 
BUIGT. ccssccivevs. seoes 207,016 ..... 
California .......... 58,167 202,964 15,125 

BOGS coccssevincs 125,137 467,433 669,614 


NOTES 

The Flathead Valley, in western Mon- 
tana, has harvested about 1,000,000 bus 
of wheat of excellent quality. 

Car receipts of barley July 1-Aug. 31, 
at Seattle, 36, against 110 last year; at 
Tacoma, 13 against 38; at Portland, 29 
against 192, 

Indications are for a heavy increase in 
central Montana’s wheat and flax acre- 
age for next year. New land is being 
broken at an unprecedented rate. Break- 
ing by machinery is being extensively 
done. 

Bids for wheat on the Seattle Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, Sept. 1: Turkey red, 
$1.29 bu; blue-stem, $1.25; fife, $1.23; 
club and forty-fold, $1.22; red Russian, 
$1.21. Feeding barley, $33.50 ton; No. 1 
oats, $29.50. 

There is great activity in elevator con- 
struction in central Montana by line ele- 
vator companies and farmers’ associa- 
tions, particularly in the northern central 
counties, and in some sections capacity 
requirements have been discounted for 
several years ahead. 

Within 90 days Great Falls, Mont., will 
have an increased mill capacity of 3,800 
bbls. The new 2,300-bbl mill of the Royal 
Milling Co. will begin grinding in Octo- 
ber, and the new 1,500-bbl mill of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co. in November. 
The general offices of the latter company 
will remain at Lewistown. 

In spite of the heavy eastward move- 
ment of wheat from the interior of the 
Pacific Northwest this year, car receipts 
at Seattle and Tacoma during July and 
August were only 75 cars less than for 
the same months in 1915; at Portland, 
wheat receipts for the two months were 
1,020 cars less than a year ago. 





OREGON 

PortLanp, Orecon, Sept. 4.—With the 
wheat market see-sawing back and forth 
within a range of a cent or two each 
day, millers have found no occasion to 
change flour prices. Current lists are 
$6.20 on patents, $5.60@6 on straights, 
$5.80 on valleys and $5.60 on exports. 

There is a moderate home trade at the 
present level. The eastern demand con- 
tinues good, and there has been a little 
export business worked for shipment by 
way of the Atlantic seaboard. 

The millfeed market is weak, with an 
increase in stocks and lighter buying. 
The mills quote bran at'$23.50 ton, and 
shorts at $25.50. 

The breaks at Chicago put an almost 
complete check to wheat-buying in this 
territory for shipment east, and but little 
was bought to come this way. At the 
opening of the week the market suffered 
an extreme decline of 10c, but about 5c 
of this has been recovered. The break 
not only stopped buying, but also caused 
farmers to withdraw from the market 
almost entirely, 

At Friday’s session of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, September bids were: blue- 
stem, $1.25; forty-fold, $1.23; club and 
fife, $1.21; red Russian, $1.20. 

Coarse grains are dull, and have also 
declined. For September oats the best 
bid was $27.50 ton, and for barley, $31 
was offered. : 

NOTES 

In August, Portland shipped 94,091 
bus wheat, all to California, compared 
with combined shipments of 909,876 bus 
in the same month last year. For the 
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season to date, wheat shipments by water 
have been 159,384 bus, against 1,792,750 in 
the like period last year. 

The Oregon weekly crop report says: 
“The grain harvest is well advanced, and 
threshing is general in all parts of the 
state. The yields of spring and fall 
wheat continue to turn out much better 
than expected earlier in the season. In 
the south central counties frost damaged 
the grain, but the quantity thus affected 
is small compared with the total amount 
raised in the state.” 

All the flour and wheat shipped by 
water from Portland in the past month, 
and in fact since the season opened, has 
gone to California. August flour ship- 
ments were 39,786 bbls, which compares 
with shipments in August last year of 
37,295 to California, 28,100 to South 
America and 19,737 to Atlantic ports. 
Since the grain year opened, 86,087 bbls 
have gone to the southern states, against 
total shipments of 140,139 in the same 
period last year. J. M. Lownspate. 


CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco, Cat., Sept. 4.—With 
the possible exception of a few scattered 
cars here and there, mills are securing no 
new business. Deliveries on old-cro 
contracts have been practically all filled, 
with no new-cro usiness placed. as 
buyers were caught unawares by the re- 
cent phenomenal advance in wheat, and 
are now merely marking time. 

Mills generally are sold up on first 
clear flour, and the spread in price with 
higher grades has narrowed to 50c bbl in 
some instances. Demand, however, con- 
tinues firm, particularly for macaroni 
purposes. 

Very radical fluctuations in prices were 
made by eastern mills last week, and clos- 
ing prices showed declines of approxi- 
mately 30c bbl. Kansas first patent was 
quoted at $7.90@8.20; Dakota first pat- 
ent, $8.50@8.75; Montana first patent, 
$7.80@8,—98’s, cotton, delivered San 
Francisco. 

Local flours are nominally unchanged 
at $7@7.40 bbl for top family patent, 
49’s, cotton. 

Continued heavy offerings of millfeed 
from the north are tending to keep feed 
on the bargain counter, particularly bran, 
which is being offered at $24.50 ton; mill- 
run, $25.50; shorts, $27; red bran, $24.50; 
red mill-run, $25.50; shorts, $26.50. 

The spot grain market was dull. Trad- 
ers were at sea, and quotations were nom- 
inally unchanged. California club wheat, 
per ctl, $1.95@2.05; northern club, $2.10 
@2.15; blue-stem, $2.20@2.25 (quotations 
are for spot); feed barley, $1.621,.@ 
$1.671,; shipping and brewing, $1.70@ 
1.774%; red feed oats, $1.65@1.72%; 
seed, $1.85@2; white, $1.65@1.70. 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 

Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands in yield): 
— Acres—————, -———-Bushels——, 
Winter Spng Total WintSpng Tot 
1916*. 33,020 17,851 60,871 455 199 654 
1915.. 40,453 19,445 59,898 655 356 1,012 
1914.. 36,008 17,533 63,641 685 206 891 
1913.. 31,690 18,485 60,184 524 240 763 
1912.. 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,163 20,381 49,643 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,631 47,557 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 
1903.. 32,610 16,954 49,466 402 236 638 
1902.. 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 

*Indicated crop based on condition Aug. 1. 














United States Crops—All Grains 

Following table shows the indicated yield 
of all grain in the United States for 1916, 
based on condition July 1, with yields for 
earlier years as finally estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture (000’s omitted), 
in bushels: 
Wheat— 1916 1915 1914 1913 

Winter. 455,000 655,045 684,990 623,561 

Spring.. 199,000 356,460 206,027 239,819 





Totals.. 654,000 1,011,505 891,017 763,380 


Corn ....2,777,000 3,054,535 2,672,804 2,446,988 
Oats ....1,274,000 1,540,362 1,141,060 1,121,768 
Barley... 195,000 237,009 194,953 178,189 
Rye...... 41,900" 49,190 42,779 41,381 
Flaxseed... 14,100 13,845 15,559 17,853 
Hay, tons. 84,600 85,225 70,071 64,116 
Buckwheat 17,100 15,769 16,881 13,833 





J. W. Craig, Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., 
Philadelphia: The wheat situation is un- 
deniably strong and, in our opinion, much 
higher prices are coming. Even if a 
general peace comes six months hence, we 
will have exported by then our entire 
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— and will be on a domestic basis 
and unresponsive to conditions abroad. 





Northwestern Wheat Crop 

L. B. Denison, Chippewa Milling Co., 
Montevideo, Minn: Threshing is well un- 
der way. While considerable wheat is 
coming in, receipts are far below average 
for this time of year. Yields vary great- 
ly; some fields make only 2 bus per acre 
and others 12@15 bus. Believe an ay- 
erage yield will be 8@10 bus. 

Osakis (Minn.) Milling Co: Shock- 
threshing about completed. Yields are 
5@15 bus per acre. Some blue-stem is 
not fit for milling. Best wheat will come 
later from stack-threshing. Oats and 
barley are very light. Corn is excellent; 
needs 10 days more warm weather to 
insure splendid crop. 

Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax, Mini: 
Most farmers stacked wheat. Those who 
threshed are waiting for $2 bu. Yields 
are fair, 8@20 bus per acre. Quality 
varies from 45 to 59 lbs to the bu. Break 
in wheat caused farmers to quit hauling. 

A. O. Olson, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn: Threshing returns in 
this vicinity indicate yield of 8@18 bus 
per acre. Movement is very light. Farm- 
ers are storing their grain at home, ex- 
pecting higher prices later. 

S. C. Eckenbeck, manager W. J. Jeu- 
nison Co., Appleton, Minn: Little thresh- 
ing has been done, on account of wet 
weather. Returns so far show a yield of 
14%,@10 bus per acre; weight, 45@55 lbs. 

Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co: Thresh- 
ing returns show yield of 4@10 bus per 
acre, testing 45@55 lbs, and a little 57 
@58 lbs. Most of the wheat is being 
marketed, and is of fair milling quality. 

Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn: 
Yields average 6@12 bus per acre; oc- 
casionally, spring wheat, 18 bus. Grades 
mostly No. 3, although we have received 
some No. 1. 

Madison (Minn.) Milling Co: Thresh- 
ing returns show a yield of 7@10 bus 
per acre. Quality mostly No. 3 and No. 
4. Deliveries by farmers are light. 

Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 
Minn: Blue-stem wheat averages 375 
bus per acre; marquis, 6@15 bus. 

* #* 

Lidgerwood (N. D.) Mill Co: Thresh- 
ing progressed satisfactorily last week 
until Friday, when it rained. Returns 
are no better than expected. Blue-stem 
is a failure; marquis and velvet chaff av- 
erage 3@6 bus per acre, and weigh 42@ 


52 lbs. Color suffered from last week's 
rains. Very little grain has been mar- 
keted. Farmers believe prices will go 


much higher before spring, as wheat be- 
comes scarcer. 

Cavalier (N. D.) Milling Co: Thresh- 
ing is progressing favorably, and wheat 
will soon be cleaned up. Yield so far 
shows 7@29 bus per acre. It is hard to 
make estimate, but think 11@12 bus will 
be an average. Movement is heavy. 

Sharon (N. D.) Milling Co: Average 
yield of wheat, in over one-half of the 
state we are familiar with, will be less 
than 5 bus of no-grade per acre. 

Grafton (N. D.) Roller Mill Co: 
Wheat moving slowly. Weight is 4557 
Ibs to the bu, and yield will average 10 
bus per acre. 

* 

George P. Sexauer & Son, Brookings, 
S. D: Threshing returns are still very 
incomplete, but indications are that tliey 
will not exceed expectations. Movement 
of wheat is very light. Much of the light- 
weight wheat coming in is bleached, due 
to heavy rains. Think we will get some 
bright wheat when threshers get on the 
stack run. 

Excelsior Mill Co., Yankton, S. D: 
Shock-threshing is completed. Wheat 
yield will average 8@17 bus per acre, 
and will weigh 54@56 Ibs to the bu. 
Movement has been good. . 

Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D: 
Threshing is general. Yields average 
5@11 bus per acre. Moderate movement. 

* *# . 


W. H. Pierce, superintendent Rocky 
Mountain Elevator Co., Great Falls. 
Mont: Wheat is beginning to move, and 
yields reported are 18@40 bus per acre 
on winter wheat. Threshing will start 
generally over northern Montana about 
Sept. 4. Some spring wheat is still u"- 
cut, and likely to be frosted. 
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THE FLOUR SITUATION 

Demand for flour was not so good last 
week, Confidence in the new price level 
was Shaken by the action of the wheat 
market, and buyers in Ontario and the 
eastern provinces became less keen to 
take on more supplies. Such sales as 
were made were for prompt use. Prices 
for springs did not change during the 
week, but winters were unsettled and 
quotations varied widely. 

Exporting business was at a standstill. 
Neither buyers nor sellers cared to op- 
erate in such a market. Based on the 
price of wheat, Manitoba export patents 
were worth at the week-end 52@53s per 
280 Ibs, c.i.f. Glasgow, Liverpool or Lon- 
don, and Ontario soft winter 90 per 
cents, 46@47s. At the same time Toronto 
brokers were quoting $5.50 bbl in bulk 
at seaboard for this latter flour for ex- 
port. Local quotations, per bbl: 


Spring POGORRM, BWM «ci cccestoecescecs $8.40 
Spring patents, seconds ........++s0++5 7.90 
Spring patents, first bakers .. 7.70 
Winter and spring blends ... 7.50 
Winter 90 per cents ..«...... 6.00 





All delivered in 98-lb bags, mixed-car lots, 
Ontario points. 


MILLFEED IN DEMAND 


There was an active demand for mill- 
feed at firmer prices. Some sellers are 
asking $1 ton more than a week ago, 
and millers were quite unable to keep 
their trade supplied. On Saturday, bran 
was quoted at $27, shorts $29, middlings 
$31, and feed flour $45 ton, in bags, in 
mixed cars delivered to the Ontario 
trade. 

WINTER WHEAT EASIER 


Ontario millers reduced their. prices 
for winter wheat 1@3c bu last week. 
The movement of new crop was light, 
and buyers would not load up where 
there was so little sale for flour. At the 
close, new-crop No. 2 red or white was 
worth $1.25@1.28 bu in cars on track at 
country points, and best grade old crop 
(of which there is still a considerable 
quantity in farmers’ hands) at $1.18@ 
120. For farmers’ loads at mill doors 
the price varied from $1.20 to $1.25 bu. 

Manitoba wheat was quoted on Satur- 
day for shipment to Ontario mills at 
$1.63 for No. 1 northern, $1.61 for No. 
2 northern, and $1.56 for No. 3 northern, 
f.o.b. cars at Georgian Bay ports. 


OATS DECLINE 


Ontario oats lost about Ic bu during 
the week. Other grains nominal. On 
Saturday, No. 3 white Ontario oats were 
quoted at 51@52c; malting barley, 80c; 
rye, $1.10@1.12; buckwheat, 70@7Ic; 
American No. 3 yellow corn, natural, 
%,c,—all in car lots, Ontario points. 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, f.o.b. cars 
Georgian Bay ports, 57¢ bu. 


OATMEAL 


Local demand was fair, and there was 
nothing doing for export. On Saturday, 
millers were asking $2.85@2.95 for rolled 
oats in 90-lb bags, delivered Ontario 
Points, and 10 per cent over this for 
oatmeal in 98-lb bags. 

Export prices were nominal at 46s per 
80 Ibs for rolled oats, c.i.f. leading 
British ports, less 2 per cent; pinhead 
oatmeal, 445 6d; coarse cut, 44s 3d. 

Reground oat hulls closed the week at 
be f.o.b. Montreal; $20.50 Buffalo, duty 
aid, 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Agents are asking 70c per 100 Ibs to 
leading British ports for September ship- 


ment. Rates are weak, and might be 
shaded on round lots. 


NOTES 

W. S. Weatherston has retired from 
the management of the export oy 
ment of the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, 

Sterling exchange was quoted at To- 
ronto on Friday at $4.7080 for 60-day 
millers’ paper, London basis. Sales were 
made by shippers on this basis. 


Buyers here contemplate bringing feed 
flour from the United States into Canada 
if present high prices hold. They state 
that, including the duty, prices would still 
be lower than they are now paying. 


Reports now available show that the 
quality of new-crop winter wheat grown 
in Ontario is exceptionally fine, and mill- 
ers are quite pleased with the outlook 
for business. The production will be 
16,000,000 to 18,000,000 bus. 


United States buyers have lately 
picked up quite a lot of Ontario winter 
wheat at points convenient to the bound- 
ary, and are taking it across the line for 
use of American mills. The duty of 10c 
per bu, which is paid, does not seem to 
be any barrier to business. 


T. A. Crerar, president of the Grain 
Growers’ Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, was 
in Toronto for a day last week. He was 
returning to Winnipeg from New York, 
where he had been in connection with his 
company’s export business, The death 
of the iate Henry Stemper, manager of 
the export department, necessitated new 
arrangements in New York. 





WESTERN CANADA 
Winyireo, Man., Sept. 4.—Following 
the drop in wheat prices early in the 
week, millers reduced the price of flour. 
There was a decided improvement in the 
demand for domestic use, and mills were 


‘busy on old export contracts. Little new 


export business was reported, Flour to 
Manitoba points, in cotton or jute bags, 
delivered to the retail trade, net: best 
patents, $8 bbl; seconds, $7.50; first 
clears, $6.40; second clears, $5. 

Demand for millfeed was very heavy, 
and practically all mills were oversold. 


Bran and shorts advanced $1 ton. Net 
prices to Manitoba points, in 100-lb 
sacks: : 

p PPPTT RTC TERT ee SLEPT Ted ree 
SPOT UAE Ee LOREL AGT Tee 
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BE BOD in ik boo en cee ta gdatreses 
Mixed barley and oats 
Oil cake 

Demand for oats and oatmeal contin- 
ued exceptionally strong, and mills were 
considerably oversold. Prices were un- 
changed, olled oats, $2.50 per 80-lb 
sack; standard and granulated oatmeal, 
$3.10, and corn meal $2.80, per 98-Ib 
sack, The demand for cash oats was fair 
to good, with prices about the same. 
Closing price of No. 2 Canadian western, 
5014e. 

Inquiry for barley was quiet early in 
the week, but became keen later, with 
prices higher. Closing price on Saturday 
of No. 3 Canadian western, 861,c. Flax- 
seed was very quiet, and prices declined. 
Closing price of No. 1 northwestern at 
week-end, $1.863,4. : 

European war news and the threatened 
railway strike in the United States com- 
bined with weather and crop reports to 
make the week’s wheat market nervous 
and unsettled. On Monday prices made 
a break of 9c, but this was partly recov- 
ered on Tuesday by a sharp advance. 
Demand for cash wheat throughout the 
week was good, with offerings not equal 
to requirements. Exporters were buyers 
of all cash grains to fill space at lake 
terminals. 








Closing price of wheat at Winnipeg 
each day of the week: 


c—Futures——, 
Dec. May 
143% 
147% 
145% 
147% 
145% 
147% 


140 
143% 
141% 
144 
142% 
145 


Aug. 28.150% *%.... %.... 
Aug. 29. - 148% 
Aug. 30.152% 15 146 
Aug. 31.155% 153% 148% 
Sept. 1..154% 152% 148% 
Sept. 2..157% 155% 150% 

*Not quoted. f 

All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 

WESTERN CROPS 


According to a week-end report issued 
by the Manitoba department of agricul- 
ture, the wheat crop for that province 
will average from 8 to 30 bus per acre, 
and will grade from No. 1 northern to 
no-grade. In some localities there are 
fields so badly rusted that they will not. 
pay for threshing, but the percentage of 
crop to remain uncut will be small. In 
northern Manitoba all crops have done 
well. Oats and barley are good through- 
out the province, oats averaging about 
40 bus per acre and barley 38. 

There are reports of frost damage in 
northern Alberta, but apparently the 
quality of the grain, rather than the 
quantity, has been affected. Experts who 
have inspected these areas say that the 
damage has been so uneven that it is 
impossible to give an opinion as to its 
extent, and that the threshing machines 
will be the only real test. 

The weather throughout the West is 
fair and cool. 

NOTES 

Shipments from lake terminals for the 
week: wheat, 5,048,056 bus; oats, 2,371,- 
988; barley, 366,525; flaxseed, 227,485. 

Stocks in store at Fort William and 
Port Arthur: wheat, 7,456,751 bus; oats, 
5,248,232; barley, 516,666; flaxseed, 1,- 
247,252. 

Wheat receipts for August showed a 
considerable falling off. Total cars of 
wheat inspected at Winnipeg for the 
month, 13,371, against 20,566 for July. 

The Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada, Dr. R. Magill, chairman, J. P. 
Jones and W. D. Staples, met at the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange on Aug. 31 to 
consider and fix the charges of country 
and terminal elevators. G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que., Sept. 4.—The local 
flour market shows no further change. 
Demand was quieter. Buyers have pro- 
vided for their requirements for the 
present. First patent springs sold at 
$8.50, seconds at $8 and strong clears at 
$7.80 bbl in bags, and 30c more in wood, 
—all in mixed-car lots, delivered to the 
trade. 

British importers were not disposed to 
buy, and business in that direction was 
quieter, with sales of a few odd lots of 
1,000 to 2,000 sacks of springs for Octo- 
ber-November shipment to London at 49s 
per 280-lb sack. 

There was good inquiry for winter 
wheat flour, but on account of light of- 
ferings from Ontario millers, buyers 
found it impossible to fill their wants. 
The market was firm, with sales of 90 
per cents at $6.90@7.20 per bbl in wood, 
and at $3.25@3.40 per bag. 

The market for millfeed was un- 
changed. Demand was good, supplies 
light and prices firm. Bran $25, shorts 
$27, and middlings $29, per ton, includ- 
ing bese delivered to the trade. 

olled oats quiet, with standard 
grades selling at $2.90 per bag of 90 Ibs, 
delivered to the trade. 

Foreign demand for Manitoba wheat 
was quiet. Some sales of No. 1 northern 
were made to Liverpool for August- 
September shipment at 70s 6d per qr, 
but later in week prices declined to 65s 
6d, and then reacted to. 66s 9d. Sales for 








October-November shipment to London 
were nmiade as high as 70s and as low as 
66s, with final business at 67s. 

The local trade in coarse grains was 
fairly active, with sales of car lots of No. 
2 Canadian western oats at 60c per bu 
ex-store. 

NOTES 


It is reported that a local baker has 
contracted for 300 cars of spring wheat 
flour. 

The anticipated advance in price of 
bread has taken place, and bakers are 
now selling at 9@10c per: loaf. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





Summary of Grain Standards Act 

As there is still considerable uncer- 
tainty as to just what provisions are in- 
cluded in the recently passed federal 
grain standards act, the following brief 
summary is given: 

The act authorizes the secretary of 
agriculture to investigate the handling 
and grading of grain and to establish, 
as soon as may be, standards for corn, 
wheat, rye, oats, barley, flaxseed and 
other grains. Not less than 90 days’ 
public notice must be given in advance 
of the date on which any such standard 
becomes effective. - 

Whenever such standards are estab- 
lished for any grain, the act forbids the 
shipment or delivery for shipment, in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce originating 
in the United States, of any such grain 
which is sold, offered for sale, or con- 
signed for sale by grade, unless it is 
inspected and graded by a licensed in- 
spector located either at the point of 
shipment or at a point in transit, or at 
the destination. 

In case no licensed inspector is either 
at the point of shipment or at the point 
of destination, the grain may be shipped 
without inspection, in which event either 
party to the transaction may refer any 
dispute as to the grade to the secretary 
of agriculture. 

When grain shipped or delivered for 
shipment in interstate or foreign com- 
merce is required to be inspected and 
graded by a licensed inspector, it is made 
unlawful for any person to represent 
that it is of a grade other than stated 
in a certificate issued in compliance with 
the act. 





Regarding Package Differentials 

Secretary Husband, of the Federation, 
issued a bulletin Aug. 31 to all mem- 
bers, calling their attention to the reports 
received that would indicate that some 
millers are departing from the Federa- 
tion package differentials by allowing 
20c bbl from the 98-lb cotton price where 
buyers furnish their own packages, The 
attention of the members is directed to a 
note from Charles T. Olson, chairman of 
the Federation committee on package dif- 
ferentials, which reads as follows: 

“Since the advance in cotton bags has 
not as yet reached the point where the 
98-lb size would cost 20c per bbl, and as 
prices are likely ere long to -return to 
somewhere near normal, it would seem 
unwise for the miller to inaugurate a 20c 
allowarice where a buyer furnishes his 
own bags, where the price is based on 
98-Ib cottons.” 

Secretary Husband adds: “It is easier 
to maintain this differential than it will 
be to change it when the present tempo- 
rary conditions adjust themselves. Mem- 
bers are therefore requested to maintain 
the Federation differentials as published.” 





Corn Crop in South Africa 
The corn crop of the Union of South 
Africa will be about 7,044,000 bus short 
of last year’s crop, and there will be 
little available for export. The exports 
of corn in 1915 were about 4,268,000 bus. 
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CHICAGO, SEPT. 2 
FLOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 Ibs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 


tail merchants .....--eeeeeeees $8.60@8.90 
Spring patent, jute ..........+4.. 7.20@7.75 
Spring straights, jute ........... 6.75 @6.90 
Spring clears, jute ..........+.++. 6.10@6.40 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute........ 4.75 @5.25 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute ........... 4.00@4.25 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 7.20@7.35 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $7.00 @7.30 
Straight, southern, jute .......-. 6.80 @7.00 
Clear, southern, jute ...........+. 5.00@5.30 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $7.20@7.60 
Patent, 95 per cent .........+.+--- 6.90@7.20 
Clear, Kansas, jute ..........+.++ 6.40 @6.60 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute ........... $6.30@6.50 
Rye flour, standard, jute .......- 6.00 @6.20 


MILLFEED—Owing to the railway situa- 
tion, Chicago millers, at the close of the 
week, named quotations on feed in a nomi- 
nal way. Spring wheat bran is quoted at 
$23.75, middlings $25.75; winter wheat bran 
$24.75, middlings $31.75, and red dog $32.75, 
—in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Millers and _ elevators active 
buyers. Prices 2@4c higher as regards pre- 
miums; offerings not large. No. 2 red, 2c 
under December on track, with sales at 
$1.46%; No. 2 hard, 2c under December, 
with sales at $1.45% @1.47%; No. 1 north- 
ern scarce at 5@8c over December; No. 2 
northern, 3@6c over December, with sales 
at $1.45 @1.46. 

RYE—In good demand and 3@3%c high- 
er; No, 2 sold at $1.18@1.20; No. 3 at $1.16, 
on track, 

CORN GOODS—Demand good; many mills 
sold ahead; market firm. Grits are $2.07 
and meal $2.06, per 100 lbs. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 


Flour, bbis.,... 173 159 121 110 
Wheat, bus.... 1,997 3,415 2,248 2,549 
Corn, bus...... 1,504 965 815 676 
Oats, bus...... 7,053 6,376 2,485 4,786 
Rye, bus....... 103 165 31 157 
Barley, bus.... 676 173 100 50 





TOLEDO, SEPT. 2 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.o.b. Toledo, wood basis, per bbl of 
196 lbs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 


Patent, Toledo-made .........++- $7.85 @7.90 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent ..ccececccceceecsecsecsess $7.00 @7.20 
Straight .....-cceeecceeevevecveee 6.90@7.10 
ClOAP wiececececetesereesensseces 6.60 @6.70 


MILLFEED—ar lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo: 





Winter wheat bran ...........- $24.00 @ 26.00 
Mixed feed ........eeee008 Poewte 27.00 @ 28.50 
REIRGMEGD 2 oc cece cvcioveds .. 30.00@31.00 
Spring wheat mixed feed . oe eee + @26.00 
Oil meal in 100-lb bags......... « «e+ + @36.50 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-Ib bag.... -@ 5.00 


WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 
Cash Sept. Dec. May 


Monday ...... $1.46% $1.47 $1.52 $1.57 
Tuesday ...... 1.49% 1.50 1.55% 1.60 
Wednesday... 1.44 1.44% 1.50% 1.55 
ursday ..... 1.47% 1.47% 1.53 1.58 
Friday ....... 1.45% 1.45% 1.61 1.55% 
Saturday ..... 1.49% 1.49% 1.55 1.59% 


Receipts last week, 337 cars, 148 contract; 
year ago 139, 8 contract. 


CORN—Receipts, 44 cars, 39 contract; 
year ago 17, 13 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 153 cars, 70 contract; 


year ago 204, none contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 


Wheat, bus.. 403,200 146,000 91,500 102,600 
Corn, bus.... 52,200 20,400 7,000 10,200 
Oats, bus.... 244,000 326,400 169,000 88,800 





MILWAUKEE, SEPT. 2 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Hard spring patent, wood........ $8.60 @8.85 
Hard spring straight, wood....... 7.00 @7.25 
Pamey Clear, JUte 2... cvsscccceres 7.25 @7.35 
Rye flour, .pure, jute ............. «- +» @6.50 
Rye flour, standard city blended 

DO, WEEE Saccccviacsccdakoe 6.20 @6.30 
Rye flour, country blended, jute... 5.80@6.00 
Kansas straight, cotton .......... 7.40 @7.60 


Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 


white, 100 Ibs, cotton .......... - @2.30 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 
yellow, 100 lbs, cotton ......... -@2.30 


MILLFEED—Lower. Standard bran, 
$22.50; standard fine middlings, $24.50; rye 


feed, $24; flour middlings, $29.50; hominy 
feed, $32; ofl meal, $37; red dog, $32.50,— 
all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 6@i0c. Demand was 
good at all times for choice milling. Ship- 
pers took off-grades. Receipts, 127 cars. 
Millers have good stocks on hand. No. 1 
northern, $1.50%@1.56; No. 2, $1.46@1.53; 
No. 3, $1.80@1.45; No. 2 hard, $1.45@1.49; 
No. 2 red, $1.43@1.46; No. 3 red, $1.33@1.40. 


No.1 nor No.2nor No.3 nor 
Monday.. 150% @155 148%@153 130@148 
Tuesday... 153 @155 149% @143 130@148 
Wed'’sday. 149 @156 144 @153 130@145 
Thursday. 151 @1654 146 @151 130@142 
Friday... 153 @155 146 @152 130@142 
Saturday. 154 @156 148 @i51 130@145 


BARLEY—Declined 7@10c. Good malt- 
ing sold well, but thin and off-grades were 
slow. Receipts, 599 cars. Maltsters paid top 
prices for choice Wisconsin. Medium, $1.03 
@1.18; No. 8, 98c@$1,12; No. 4, 85c@$1.06; 
feed and rejected, 80@90c. 

RYE—Declined 7@9c. Millers bought 
sparingly. Distillers and shippers took con- 
siderable during latter days. Receipts, 86 
cars. No. 1, $1.20@1.24%; No. 2, $1.18%@ 
1.24; No. 3, $1.17@1.22. 

CORN—Declined 2@4c, with demand good 
from shippers. Offerings were cleaned up. 
Receipts, 212 cars. A liberal run of receipts 
is looked for next week. No. 3 yellow, 85% 
@87%c; No. 4 yellow, 84@87c; No. 3 mixed, 
84@86%c; No. 3 white, 85 @87c. 

OATS—Sold off 4%@5%c, with demand 
good at all times. Receipts, 832 cars. The 
local trade bought liberally of choice, while 
shippers took all grades. Standard, 44@ 
48%c; No. 3 white, 43%@48%c; No. 4 
white, 43% @48c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 


Flour, bbls... 39,260 24,420 30,879 35,061 
Wheat, bus.. 155,575 127,500 29,175 56,200 
Corn, bus.... 289,440 170,200 112,560 64,500 
Oats, bus. ...1,650,320 845,500 794,585 583,095 
Barley, bus.. 874,540 308,140 84,260 59,640 
Rye, bus..... 101,480 67,260 55,460 41,300 
Feed, tons... 2,040 5,080 4,502 4,720 





ST. LOUIS, SEPT. 2 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags: 


PQRCY POtEMt 2 occ ccvcccsescccece $6.85 @7.10 
Straight .....cccccveesesesessecce 6.60@6.75 
Winet CIOBP 2 ccsccicccvcccccccics 5.40 @5.75 
Second clear .......eeseecceseees 4.30 @4.60 
EGW-BIOED cccccsndsicccceccccces 3.75 @ 4.00 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent, in cotton .......... $7.00 @7.25 
Second patent, in cotton ......... 6.40 @6.65 
Extra fancy, in jute ............. 6.20@6.35 
BOSE: - RR oc a 0&5 H 4's HeeB ees cover 5.25 @5.50 
EG GIGGR  o5k 6 cei cc ccacedeccesse 4.00@4.25 
PACIFIC COAST SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
Fancy patent ........... eveeetsur $6.85 @7.00 
GATORS 55. o 0 6's v.50 0 cesses ccocace 6.65 @6.80 


MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $1.16; hard wheat bran, $1.18; 
middlings, $1.60@1.65. At mills to city 
trade: bran, $1.20@1.25; middlings, $1.50 
@1.70. 

WHEAT—Cash demand good at the open- 
ing, but quiet during the latter part of the 
week. Prices were 9@l6c lower on soft 
and 10% @16c lower on hard. Closing prices: 
No. 2 red, $1.47; No. 3 red, $1.44@1.47; No. 
2 hard, $1.45; No. 3 hard, $1.42. Receipts 
were 591 cars, against 620 previous week. 


CORN—Demand limited. Receipts, 255 
cars, against 251. Prices were ic lower. 
Closing prices: No. 2 corn, 84%c; No. 3 corn, 
83%c; No. 2 yellow corn, 85@86c; No. 3 
yellow, 84c; No. 2 white, 85c; No. 3 white, 

%c. 


CORN GOODS—City meal, $3.90 bbl, f.o0.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $4.20. 


OATS—Cash demand dull, with prices 1@ 
2c higher. Receipts, 162 cars, against 238. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white oats, 49%c; 
standard, 49@49%c; No. 3 white, 47@48%c; 
No. 4 white, 46% @47c; No. 2 mixed, 45@ 
45%c; No. 3 mixed, 44@45c; No. 4 mixed, 
43c. 

RYE—No. 2 rye, $1.18. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1916 1915 1916 1915 


Flour, bbls... 83,520 85,450 101,410 114,890 


Wheat, bus..1,119,879 932,283 898,200 619,230 
Corn, bus.... 340,800 272,400 165,780 115,360 
Oats, bus.... 416,500 810,900 427,300 402,020 
Rye, bus..... 12,411 26,400 25,670 9,860 
Barley, bus.. 16,000 11,200 ..... «s.eeee 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 
Sept.2 Aug. 26 Sept. 4 


1916 1916 1915 
No. 2 red wheat... 443,813 441,260 32,344 
No. 2 hard wheat.. 872,381 880,357 ...... 
No. 8. COFR v2 2.0% is 29,299 20,108 34,191 
No. 2 white corn... 5,745 5,496 11,501 
No. 2 yellow corn.. 3,285 1,520 5,014 
We. 3: CGE: cio ckos. 78,856 76, oe 4,190 
No. 2 white oats... 11,629 5,4 


186,829 153, $81 
47,476 29,051 
7,329 4,733 


No, 3 white oats... 
Standard oats ..... 








NEW YORK, SEPT. 2 


FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations, 
car lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent ........ $7.20@7.50 $7.50@7.80 
Spring first clears..... 6.10@6.30 6.40@6.60 
Spring low-grades .... 5.00@5.50 ....@.... 
Winter patent ........ 6.30@6.55 6.60@6.85 
Winter straights ..... 6.00@6.20 6.30@6.50 
Winter low-grades..... 5.10@5.66 ....@.... 
Kansas straights ..... 7.80@7.50 ....@.... 


WHEAT—The market continues irregular. 
Prices have steadily advanced on the pre- 
miums over the future and this is making a 
relatively higher market for the cash than 
previously. There was practically nothing 
done during the week to arrive. With ocean 
freights at a price which would mean de- 
murrage charges of $1,000 to $2,000 a day, 
the possibility of a holdup for any time was 
not conducive to business. Canadian roads 
are so congested that only a small business 
was done in Canadian wheat. Quotations 
at the close: No. 1 northern spring, $1.71%; 
No. 2 hard winter, Chicago, $1.61; No. 2 red 
winter, nominal; No. 1 durum, $1.62; No. 1 
northern Manitoba, $1.71%; No. 2 northern 
Manitoba, $1.6 

pir ei firm, with business of a 
purely local or eastern country character. 
No export business is reported. Owing to 
the high Argentine freight rates on account 
of the demand for linseed, there has been 
no further business in Argentine corn for 
importation. 

OATS—Market steady. Spot oats are 
firm, with a good local demand. The do- 
mestic distribution is figured at about 80,000 
bus a day in Greater New York, and it 
would take only a few days, with the re- 
ceipts shut off, to create a great stringency. 

RYE FLOUR—Values declined naturally 
with the general reaction in all grains. 
Trading has been of unimportant volume, 
with prices quoted at $6.25@6.75, spot and 
to arrive. 

MILLFEED—Business quiet, with quota- 
tions rather irregular. The amount of feed 
here is not large. Quotations, per ton: 
coarse western spring, in 100-lb sacks, to 
arrive, $25.40@25.75; standard middlings, 
100’s, $26@26.50; red dog, $34. City feed: 
bulk bran $25, 100-Ilb sacks $26.50; heavy 
feed, in bulk $25.75, 100-lb sacks $27.60; 
flour middlings, 100’s, $34; red dog flour, 
$35, in bbis. 

CORN MEAL—Values steady, with a mod- 
erate jobbing business. Quotations at the 
close: kiln-dried, export, bbl $4.50; fine yel- 
low, 100’s, $2.10; white, 100’s, $2.10; coarse, 
100’s, $2.05; hominy, bbl, $4.65; granulated 
yellow, $4.65 per bbl; white granulated, $4.65 
per bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $2.30; brewers’ 
meal, 100’s, $2.23; grits, 100’s, $2.24; flakes, 
100’s, $2.55. 





PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 2 
FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 3,906 
bbis and 7,993,811 Ibs in sacks. No exports. 
Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 


Spring favorite brands ........... $8.50@8.75 
Spring patent .....cccsecsasesees 7.50@8.25 
Spring first clear .........sssee08 6.50@7.25 
City mills— 
Choice and fancy patent ....... 8.50@8.75 
Regular grades— 
Winter patent ...........0e08. 6.00 @6.25 
Winter straight ............. 6.50@6.80 
Winter first clear ............ 6.00 @ 6.25 
Wimter PREOME cccccccccsccccccces 7.00@7.50 
WERtEE BEFRIRE sce cece sc ccceces 6.40 @6.80 
Winter first clear ........-..e000, 6.00 @6.25 
Kansas patent, cotton sacks...... 7.40@7.60 
Kansas straight, cotton sacks..... 7.00@7.25 


Kansas first clear, cotton sacks... 6.50@6.75 

MILLFEED—Spot stuff firm, under light 
offerings and fair demand. Feed to arrive 
quiet and barely steady. Quotations, per 


ton: 
Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks. .$28.00@28.50 
Western to arrive, in bulk...... 25.50 @ 26.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 
Bcc tbeehidecduevetcod svcwe 26.00 @ 26.50 

To arrive, lake- anda- rail eae 25.00 @ 25.50 
White middlings, to eer 100- 

TD CGD occa cccdiedsccccecce 32.00 @33.00 
Standard middlings, “to arrive, 

TROND. GREE, cccvvicesccctonse 25.75 @ 26.25 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 33.00@34.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 25.75 @26.26 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 26.00@27.00 


WHEAT—Irregular closing at net decline 
of 7c. Export demand fair. Receipts, 782,- 
198 bus; exports, 411,505; stock, 1,329,744. 
Closing prices, bu: 


CAR LOTS, IN EXPORT ELEVATOR 


Be DO, AGS. 0 onic wb 04 440s 48 $1.44@1.47 
No. 2 southern red .........eee0s 1.42@1.45 
Steamer No. 2 red .......-seee00: 1.41@1.44 
BO. BD BBS Fac view ev ricovervegedevce 1.41@1.44 
MOJOCtOd BD wre cccssscccccseece 1.38@1.41 
TRODORROE BD cnc vccvccceccccceenas 1,35 @1.38 


but steady under 
near-by, $6@ 
either 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet 
light offerings. Quotations: 
6.50; western, $6@7,—per 196 Ibs, 
wood or sacks, 

CORN—Demand fair and market firm, 
with offerings only moderate. Receipts, 58,- 
922 bus; exports, 128,571; stock, 355,545. 
Closing prices, bu: 


CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 


Western No, 2 yellow .........+.+5 97@98 
Western steamer yellow .......... + 96@97 
Western No. 3 yellow .........5605. 94@95 
Western No. 4 yellow ..........: --» 91@92 

CORN PRODUCTS—Offerings light and 


- movement small. 


values well sustained, but trade quict, 
Quotations: 100- “4 
Bbls sack 

K.-d. yellow meal...$4. Hy by 40 $2.17% @2. 20 
Gran. yellow meal... 4.45@4.50 2.22% @2.25 
Gran. white meal.... trees. 75 2.25 @2.30 
Yellow table meal... 4.36@4.40 2.17% @2.20 
White table meal.... 4.70@4.75 2.256 @2.30 
White corn flour .... 4.45@4.50 2.30 @2.35 
Yellow corn flour ... 4.60@4.70 2.26 @2.30 
Pearl hominy ....... 4.70@4.75 2.25 @2.30 
Hominy and grits, 

CBRE cowecvccccccce 1.75@1.80 ......@.. 


OATS—Market advanced 1%c under light 
offerings and a fair demand. Receipts, 1::,- 
301 bus; exports, 60,000; stock, 271,016. Quo- 
tations: 


BOs; Oh SEO ~ 5:5 wine 6.0 bbe 60 auane an 64% @55 
Standard white .........s..06. 563% @51 
POG, DB WO cece acters devecnes 562 @53 
ee MD. Senn da coodths VA caer 60% @51% 
Sample Oats .......cceeeeeeeees 47% @4s1 
OATMEAL—Firmly held in sympathy 
with strength of raw material, but prices 


quotably unchanged. Barley firm and high- 
er. Quotations: ground, per 200 lbs, wood, 
$6.22; patent, cut, per 200 Ibs, wood, $6.22 
@7.08; rolled, steam and kiln-dried, per :\0 
lbs, in wood, $5.65@5.90; pearl barley, in 
100-lb sacks, $4@5.75. . 
MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 
According to the monthly grain circular 
published by the Commercial Exchange, ihe 
receipts and exports of flour, wheat «and 
corn in August were as follows, with com- 





parisons: 
Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
August, 1916 220,912 3,457,364 893,133 
July, 1916...... ++ 145,514 3,348,215 495,156 
August, 1915...... 134,043 2,607,719 161,\%6 
August, 1914...... 145,822 2,132,476 217,503 
Exports— 
August, 1916...... 56,355 2,812,042 488,055 
July, 1916......... 43,332 2,829,667 259,216 
August, 1915...... 36,245 1,724,840 Beecte 
August, 1914...... 58,643 843,721 





BALTIMORE, SEPT. 2 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, woud: 





Spring patent, special brands..... $8.30@s8.45 
Spring patent. ..i.. 8... .ceccccsee 8.05 @s.20 
Spring straight .............++. «+ 7.75 @7.90 
Spring first clear .........-see008 6.75 @7.25 
Spring second clear ..........+.+++ 6.10@6.60 
Winter patent, special stencils.... 7.30@7.35 
Winter PATOME 2 oc ccc ciccccocnevs 7.20@7.25 
Winter Gtreight .2.0cccsescccccss 6.50@ 6.65 
Winter first clear ...........0s+. 6.15 @6.35 
Hard winter patent ...........++. 7.65 @7.90 
Hard winter straight ............ 7.40 @7.55 
Hard winter first clear ........... 6.45 @6.85 
Rye flour, pure and blended...... 6.75 @1.40 


MILLFEED—Steady and quiet. Quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$25@25.75; spring middlings, $26.25@26.75: 
soft winter bran, $26@26.50; soft winter 
middlings, $27@28. 

WHEAT—Declined 5%c, with movement 
and demand fair. Receipts, 816,296 bus; 
exports, 744,369; stock, 1,849,433. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red, spot and September, 
$1.50% ; October, $1.51%4; December, $1.53; 
No. 2 red western, spot and September, $1.5! 

CORN—Advanced c, with demand vad 
movement good for the season. Receipts, 
692,311 bus; exports, 699,637; stock, 242,110. 
Closing prices: contract spot and Septem)ver, 
93%c; track yellow, 93%c. 

OATS—Off %c, with movement and ie- 
mand still large. Receipts, 837,431 bus; «x- 
ports, 532,838; stock, 417,144. Closing prices: 
No. 2 white, new, 53c; standard white, new, 
52@52%c; No. 3 white, new, 51@51%c. 

RYE—Down 4@5c, with demand and 
Receipts, 78,912 bus; ex- 
ports, none; stock, 130,669. Closing price of 
spot No. 2 western for export, $1.25, nominal. 


KANSAS CITY, SEPT. 4 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter what 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98’s, f.0.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
Patent.....$7.00@7.30 First clear.$5.80@°‘.20 
Straight... 6.65@6.90 Low-grade 4.80@5.20 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

For central states and “cotton-sack’”’ trade, 
mills quote $7.20@7.40 bbi for first patents, 
cotton 48’s, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $'.60 
@6.80 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.0.». 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 8° per 











cent; “straight,” 100 per cent; “straight 
patent,” 95 per cent. 
MILLFEED—Bran continues a_ steady 


market at $1.10, but dealers say a weak 
undertone is developing. Shorts are still 
almost unobtainable at the highest prices 
yet realized. Quotations, basis Kansas “ity. 
per 100-lb sacks: bran, $1.10; brown shorts, 
$1.30; gray, $1.45@1.50; white, $1.60 1.75; 
corn chop, $1.57 @1.61. 

WHEAT—Receipts were again large, but 
there was a good general demand. ash 
prices were very irregular, but close at 
6@8ec under a week ago. Buying for ship- 
ment to the Northwest is forcing premiums 
on milling wheat in Kansas. Cash prices: 
hard wheat, fair to choice Turkey, $'.1°@ 
1,50; dark and ordinary, $1.45@1.48; No. 3. 
fair to choice Turkey, $1.47@1.48; dark and 
ordinary, $1.38@1.46; No. 4, fair to choice 
Turkey, $1.42@1.46; dark and_ ordinary, 
$1.30@1.40; soft wheat, No. 2, $1.4801.53:; 
No. 3, $1.38@1.51; No. 4, $1.30@1.43. 


CORN—There were fair receipts and 4 
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September 6, 1916 


scattered demand, but prices receded 1@2c 
on the week. Cash prices: mixed corn, No. 
»o, 81% @82c; No. 8, 81@81%c; white corn, 
No. 2, 81% @82c; Na. 3, 81@81%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 19156 
\V’t, bus. 2,581,200 1,324,000 2,257,200 1,079,000 


Corn, bus.1,193,750 156,000 292,500 150,000 
Oats, bus, 234,600 116,000 61,000 41,000 
hye, bus. 25,300 11,000 9,900 3,300 
Bley, bus 26,600 42,000 21,000 27,000 
Bran, tons 680 1,000 2,900 3,000 
Hay, tons 7,092 5,000 1,392 1,000 
Flour, bbls —- 9,000 5,000 64,250 65,000 





BOSTON, SEPT. 2 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 





Per carload— Bbl, wood 
Spring, special short patent $8.75 @9.26 
Spring, Minneapolis ......... - 8.50@8.65 
Spring, COUMtrY ......-+eeeeeeeee 7.85 @8.00 
Spring first clear, in cotton ...... 6.50@7.00 
Kansas patent, sacks ..........++. 7.00@8.00 
Winter? POtOmt sccrsccccscesccsocs 7.85 @8.00 
Wintel eee Ses tncccctesccnee 7.00 @7.50 
Winter first Clear ......eccccseees 6.50 @7.25 


MILLFEED—tThe threatened strike caused 
demand for millfeed of all kinds to be cut 
in halves, With the exception of winter 
bran, prices are generally higher and fur- 
ther advances are expected. Cottonseed 
meal is particularly strong, owing to the 
cotton gituation, prices here being $2 ton 
higher than last week. Quotations, mill 
shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $26@26.50; winter bran, $26.25 @26.75; 
middlings, $27.50@29.50; mixed feed, $28@ 
30; red dog, $35.50; cottonseed meal, $37@ 
39; linseed meal, $38.50; hominy feed, $35; 
gluten feed, $31.78; stock feed, $33; oat 
hulls, $18; Canadian bran, $26.50. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Corn meal and oat- 
meal firm and higher, and other cereal 
products show a strong upward tendency. 
Quotations, mill shipment, in wood: granu- 
lated corn meal, $5; bolted, $4.95; feeding, 
in 100-lb bags, $1.90@1.92; cracked corn, in 
100-lb bags, $1.94@1.96; rolled oatmeal, 
$5.90; cut and ground, $6.49; rye flour, in 
sacks, $5.70@7.05; graham flour, $5.80@7.75. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7~Receipts—, -—Stocks—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 


Flour, bbia.... 84,663 28,442 ..... «eees 
Wheat, bus...272,923 76,765 301,225 66,742 
Corn, bus..... 11,145 3,184 
Oats, bus.....211,185 115,837 
Rye, DUB .ccee coeee § cecee 
Barley, DUB... coces esinv 
Millfeed, tons. 40 20 
Corn meal, bbis ..... 360 


Oatmeal, cases 65,310 
Oatmeal, sacks 2,850 


WEEK'S EXPORTS ~ 











-—Flour——, Wheat Corn 
To— bbls sacks bus bus 

Liverpool ... ° 10,460 274,548 222,713 
London ....+. 17,398 85,881 42,745 
Manchest@Psi: css eseses 113,751 44,165 
Pireus chee os. soveve 160,450 ...... 
Leith .wcccce sue cooses 216,753 76,499 
Miscellaneous 225 Sceehe -eueneen.. 0660 . 
Totals..... 225 27,858 850,383 886,122 


Since Jan. 1 9,208 1,178,028 15,512,072 1,496,540 
RECEIPTS FOR AUGUST 


Flour, DDI® .....seeeeeees 
Wheat, bus 

Corn, DUS “scoecesecvendecs 
Oats, DUB seccceccesecees 
Rye, DUS sesees 


Barley, bus 





Millfeed, tons 336 
Corn meal, bDbig ........++ 536 1,180 
Oatmeal, CABeB .....00006 9,918 12,605 
Oatmeal, SACKS ....-.++45 7,050 900 





DULUTH, SEPT. 2 

FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots, per 196 lbs, f.0.b. Duluth: 

Sept. 2 1916 
First patent, wood... .$8.10@8.20 $4.90@5.10 
Second patent, wood... 8.00@8.10 4.80@5.00 
Straight, WOOd «2.606% 7.90@8.00 4.70@4.80 
First clear, Jute ...... 6.00@6.20 4.45@4.70 
Second clear, jute .... 4.06@4.20 8.75@4.00 
Red dog, jute ........ 3.05@3.10 3.10@3.15 

DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, 140 Ibs, as berg . 

. 2 1915 
Med. semolina, jute. ..$8. Nee 20 $5.00@5.20 
Patent, jute ......+++ 7.40@7.50 4.80@4.90 
Cut-straight, jute..... 5.90@7.00 4.40@4.50 

RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.0.b, mill, Sept. 2, were: 
famil y blend, $6.60; pure white, $6. 865; pure 
dark, $5.90; dark blend, $5.90. 


JLUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 

ay weeks ending on dates given: 
1916 bbis 1916 bbls 1914 bbis 
Sept. 2..24,900 Sept. 4..16,810 Sept. 5..23,600 
Aug. 26, 21,960 Aug. 28.14,775 Aug. 29.35,8356 
Aug. 19.22,065 Aug. 21.16,650 Aug. 22.29,266 
Aug. 12.24,865 Aug. 14.14,690 Aug. 15.20,400 

Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 
1916 bbis 1915 bbis 1914 bbls 





Sept. 2... Sonn “eS Serer | eres 
Aug. 26. 6,000 Aug. 28. .... Aug. 29. .... 
Aug. 19, 06! er 
Aug. 12, eT ea YS” Sas 


WHEAT—Bxtremely nervous, affected by 
divergent developments. The week opened 
decidedly bearish. War news and the 
threatened railroad strike caused a heavy 
decline in the price of futures. Following 
this came a'prediction of frost in the North- 
west and Canada. Also reports from the 
maboard of good export business at the 
wer prices, This caused a wave of buying 
the pit, and aggressive bidding for the 
ighter offerings, resulted in regaining a 
800d part of the early break. Disposition 
Was to buy on price recessions. This atti- 
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pt aoe kept traders nervous and therefore they 
e 

Nothing of. importance was done locality 
in the way of eastern milling or export 
trade. Operators generally were awaiting 
transportation developments. Close had a 
strong undertone and sharp price advance. 
Spring worked up close to the final level of 
a week ago; durum made full recovery, and 
finished 1@2c higher. Final strength was 
due to more favorable strike news, sale of 
cash wheat at advanced premiums, raising 
of embargoes by some railroads and cover- 
ing by shorts against the holidays. Receipts 
of light-weight wheat are increasing. This 
bears out the general opinion of previous 
bullish estimates as to the extent of damage 
ga by wheat through black rust and 
eat. 


CLOSING PRICES OF DURUM WHEAT 


Duluth closing prices of durum wheat, 
spot, September and December: 
--Spot durum—, 
No. 1 No. 2 Sept. Dec, 


Aug. 26 ...... $1.55 $1.52 $1.52 $1.50 
Aug. 28 ...... 1.45 1.43 43% 1.41% 
BOE, BO is ccves 1.48% 1.46% 1.46% 1.44% 
Aug. 30 ...... 1.46% 1.44% 1.44% 1.43% 
a 1.49 1.47 1.47 1.46% 
Sept. 1 ....... 1.49 1.47 1,47 1.45% 
Sept. 2....... 1.55% 1.563% 1.53% 1.52 
Sept. 4, 1915.. .98 -96 -96 89% 
Duluth closing prices of cash wheat: 


Aug. No. 1 No. 2 No. 

26... 162% @163% 157% @161% 149% @156% 

28... 151% @152% 147% @149% 139% @146% 

29... 154% @155% 150% @152% 142% @149% 

30... 152% @153% 148% @150% 140% @147% 

81... 155% @156% 151% @153% 143% @150 

Sept. . 

1.... 1545 @155% 150% @152% 142% @149% 
147 


2.... 160 @161 155 @157 @154 
4%... 96 @ 99° 94 @ OF voce Quen. 

*1915. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track: 

Oats Rye 
No. _ No. 2 Barley 

P\ 3. BPPVerere, 6% -@120 74@108 
Bie. -OS> cicacics 45% 119@120 60@106 
Bi BO- 066008 0 45% 119@120 55@101 
Mmm. BO. .ccccss. 5 118@119 65@101 
BEB, FE cccccess 44% ---@115 65@101 
ee eS ae 44% 115@116 565@101 
Bet. B ccvescess 45% --@11 55@101 
Sept. 4, 1915.... 32% -@ 91 44@ 56 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (Sept. 2), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Receipts——,. -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 











Spring .... 498 238 950 4650 60 411 
Durum .... 211 56 465 901 2 246 
Winter .... 175 42 169 eer 98 
Western .. 9 eee oes 1 ous oes 
Totals.... 893 285 1,684 1,363 62 454 
Bonded ... 29 27 #4102 114 ove 100 
Totals.... 922 312 1,686 1,477 62 554 
ee 29 45 64 72 30 3 
Bonded... ... ose eee 14 ae eos 
MYO cccices 59 237 143 39 142 150 
Barley .... 276 279 6658 68 188 280 
Bonded... 2 3 2 SB sce 8 8 0 
Flaxseed .. 15 1 2 ... 802 32785 
Bonded... 1 eee ee eee 3 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Sept. 2 
(000’s omitted), in bushels; and receipts by 
weeks ending Saturday: Receipts by 

Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
2 -Bard «23. 398. see 29 1 3 26 
1 northern. 2,020 66 314 74 #236 228 
2 northern. 950 50 187 113 140 261 





























oe, ee ae 51 97 38 6203 
a Ses van. 6¢b 3 57 1 62 
Rejected .. ... s04 2 2 3 15 
No-grade.. ... 1 7 27 19 191 
Sample gr. ... aes winds 2 3 26 
Special bin. 888 64 294 eee 

Totals....4,355 181 887 3873 443 1,012 
Macaroni ..1,610 5 558 75 25 417 
S’western.. 399 3 147 154 54 163 
Western .. 12 3 1 es 3 
pi | eee a eee wee 98 34 192 

Totals....6,376 189 1,593 715 6656 1,787 
Bonded ... 82 14 66 38. kee )«|=—08 

Totals....6,458 203 1,659 728 656 1,995 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Sept. 2 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


7——Domestic——, -——-Bonded——,, 

1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
Oats ...... 226 43 159 BS “een 10 
a 33 «100 70 


Barley .... 721 239 902 62 °8 9 
Flaxseed .. 918 849 1,319 141 3 661 
GRAIN MOVEMENT FOR AUGUST 


Receipts and shipments of grain at Du- 
luth-Superior for the month of August, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


c— Receipts—, one tate tose 


Wheat— 1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
Dom'stic 3,680 392 2,066 4376 261 1,689 
Bonded. 17 67 71 #263~—(t«« 49 


261 1,738 
Oats'...... 818 181 114 430 198 67 
2 


Bonded... 27 ... see 67 one 
BPS .seecee 100 204 195 121 143 218 
Barley .... 779 578 604 454 426 130 

Bonded... 20 ... 1 ) ae eee 
Flaxseed .. 169 29 81 755 460 81 

Bonded 6 13 11 . 390 

Totals....5,171 1,464 3,143 6,487 1,489 2,624 


FLAXSEED—About as unsettled as wheat. 
Same influences were market factors. In 
the end, market did not follow the upward 
action of other grains, but closed &8@9%c 
under a week ago. Reports of low tempera- 
tures in the Northwest and Canada led to 
brisk buying movement, and moderate price 


advancement. Trade was apprehensive of 
damage to late-sown flaxseed by frost. The 
fact that weather changed to warmer and 
more favorable conditions resulted in weak 
and bearish feeling. Opinion prevails that 
prices will further decline with increasing 
offerings and movement. It is expected that, 
with a continuance of clear, warm weather 
for a few weeks, a larger yield than pre- 
viously figured on will be harvested. There- 
fore, consumptive trade have been holding 
off, buying only on recessions. Disposition 
is to still hold out for further breaks. 





BUFFALO, SEPT. 2 
“ FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 





Spring 

Best aonnes. $8.45 @8.70 
Straight . «+ 7.80@8.00 
First clear. seecseee ++ 7.35@7.70 
Second clear 6.50 @6.80 
LOW-BTAdC 2... cccccscccccecccces 5.00@5.30 
Rye, No. 1 .......- seabed cecdsvee ° @7.50 

Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton ......--+-eeeeee $24.50 
Standard middlings, per ton ......... 25.50 
Flour middlings, per tom ..........++- 30.50 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sack, ton....... 32.50 


Hominy feed, white, per ton 
Gluten feed, per tom .........-s455 

Corn meal, coarse, per ton ....... es 
Corn meal, table, per ton .........++. 





Cracked corn, per tom ......-seee005 
Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent, per ton. 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads .......... 36.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 lbs, net, wood... 6.75 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, per ton.. 16.00 


WHEAT—At 14% @l5c over Chicago De- 
cember,. millers bought No. 1 northern, 
prompt shipment, quite liberally, and would 
have taken more, but sellers shot the price 
up to 17c, and then tried 16%c without 
bringing out buyers. The general opinion is 
that limits will go higher. Winter wheat 
dull except for new No. 2 red or No. 2 
white, which is scarce. A few cars of No. 
2 red sold at $1.50, and No. 2 white was 
quoted at $1.45, on track, through billed, 

CORN—Market was easier early in the 
week, but advanced later, with a fair de- 
mand and offerings light. No. 2 yellow, 
93%c; No. 3 yellow, 93%c; No. 4 yellow, 
92c,—-on track, through billed. 

OATS—aActive, but at easier prices than 
last week. The mills took all the best of- 
ferings, and wanted more. No. 2 white, 
49%c; standard, 48%c; No. 3 white, 48%c; 
No. 4 white, 47%4c,—on track, through billed, 

BARLEY—Lower, and demand light. 
There were sales of old at $1.04, September 
shipment, store, Buffalo, and more offered. 
Nothing done in new barley. 


RYE—No offerings and no inquiry. 





MINNEAPOLIS, SEPT. 5 


Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 

Sept. 5 Year ago 
Standard patent, wood.$7.95@8.60 $5.00@5.50 


Second patent, wood... 7.80@8.45 4.80@5.30 
Fancy clear, jute...... 6.75@7.00 4.25@4.50 
First clear, jute....... 6.25@6.60 3.90@4.25 
Second clear, jute..... 4.25@4.50 2.90@3.356 
Red dog, jute ........ 3.10@3.15 ....@2.90 


Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (Sept. 5), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina ........+-.++005 $7.55 @7.65 
WR Sik cent asedccccdcsstens cece 7.45 @7.55 
RFR ok ok eda PAT e Oe CAE Co vate 5.30@5.50 


In cotton, 5c bb! less is asked. 

Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 
cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 280 lbs, 
in jute, c.if., including 2 per cent commis- 
sion, today (Sept. 5) were nominally: 


LONDON 
PROMS -niesiiwccwacgdstnucass cde 08 @54s 
WORCY COAT 2.0 ceccesctccccce ove ce Mets oc 
Piret CIOAP. ....c,ecsnccccsess soe oe @52s 
Second COOP ....cicccvesesss 38s @39s 
GLASGOW 
Patemt oc vccceccesesvcncscsice coe es @54s 
First clear standard ......... s+. «+ @52s 
Booed “GIOAF | < v.deives bbscgeedc 38s @39s 
LIVERPOOL 
POCORE bcc cvcsvichcnsesuevsce coe se @54s 
First clear standard ......... «+. +. @52s 
Desai CHORS codec ken cwevseces 38s @39s 


Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1916 1915 1914 1913 
Sopt. S..05 csiccss 370,780 370,806 381,970 
Sept. 2.... 448,885 287,375 441,575 389,165 
Aug. 26... 377,715 287,375 441,575 389,166 
Aug. 19... 372,575 257,435 402,250 346,130 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1916 1915 1914 1913 


Sept. 9.... «e+e. 24,990 14,865 46,900 
Sept. 2.... 18,126 6,386 25,370 35,010 
Aug. 26... 22,255 5,385 25,370 365,010 
Aug. 19... 7,430 6,530 7,195 39,810 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- — --Exports— 
ing mills ity ~ 19 1916 1916 1915 


July 1. 64 54,800 215, 265 153,880 4,355 1,376 
July 8. 66 64,950 155,060 126,860 2,430 606 
- 65 54,660 190,505 151,945 8,835 225 
- 65 64,950 223,280 162,930 8,210 715 
July 29. 65 64,900 203,880 139,880 3,215 715 
5. 66 565,100 198,760 134,710 3,930 2,345 

510 


. Aug. 12. 65 55,100 224,750 123,335 715 


Aug. 19. 64 54,750 213,785 109,600 1,180 1,285 
Aug. 26. 64 54,750 222,245 122,725 1,355 1,865 
- 43 36,425 134,776 100,620 1,000 2,180 
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MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millifeed to- 
day (Sept. 6) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were 

reported as follows by brokers: 


Sept. 5 Year ago 
SIA “sib «cay b0 4% 08 $20. 50@ 21. 50 $18.00@18.50 
Stand. middlings.. 22.00@23.00 20.00@21.00 


Flour middlings... 26.50@28.00 26.00@27.00 
R. dog, 140-]lb jute 30.00@31.00 28.00@29.00 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

Sept. 5 Year ago 
Standard bran... .$25.50@26.50 $23.00@23.50 
Stand. middlings.. 27.00@28.00 25.00@26.00 
Flour middlings... 31.50@33.00 31.00@32.00 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 35.00@36.00 33.00@34.00 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibsft........ $33.25 @ 33.50 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbst... 33.00@33.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 32.75@33.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbst... 32.25@32.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks .....@23.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. ges | 4.70 
Comm meal, white® .....csceoses 4.50@ 4.60 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... 7.00@ 7.10 


Rye flour, pure medium straight* 6.50@ 6.60 





Rye flour, pure dark German*.. 6.90@ 6.00 
Graham, standard, bbi* es 10@ 7.20 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ... + 6.25@ 6.35 
Mill screenings, per ton 10.00@14.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 12.00@15,00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 20.00@22.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 22.00@25.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 18.00 @ 25.00 
Fine seed ee COM ccccce 15.00 @18.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs .......55e00. «eee + @34.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacksf .....@36.00 


*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 lb cotton. 

tCar-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1.25 per ton additional. 

tIn sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


Sept. 5.—Wide fluctuations featured the 
wheat market at Minneapolis throughout 
the week just closed. Early in the week, 
the entrance of Roumania into the Euro- 
pean war situation resulted in a heavy 
break. The weakness was of short dura- 
tion, however. Fear of frost damage in the 
Canadian Northwest, heavy export sales 
and uncertainty in regard to the railroad 
strike were all factors in causing the mar- 
ket to advance or recede. Foreign buying 
was the principal cause of the strength 
today, market advancing and closing strong 
at high points for the week. 

September moved within a range of 12%c 
for the week, December 12%c, and May 
11%Cc. 

Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on Aug. 29, at the close today No. 1 and 
No. 2 northern and September wheat were 
6%c higher, December and May 5%c higher. 

The cash wheat situation at Minneapolis 
is very strong. Almost 75 per cent of the 
current receipts are said to be light-weight 
wheat and not enough choice, heavy wheat 
is offered to meet the demand. Shippers 
today had orders in hand from outside mills, 
but there was not enough heavy wheat of- 
fered to go around. 

A good demand is noted from outside 
interests for elevator wheat. This wheat is 
selling at practically the same price as re- 
ceipts of the same grade from the country 
bring. Good old wheat is scarce, and ter- 
minal elevator stocks for three days have 
decreased 690,000 bus. 

Premiums are strong on choice wheat, but 
prices on the lower grades show an ab- 
normally wide range. Choice No. 1 north- 
ern, blue-stem, is strong at 6c over Sep- 
tember; ordinary No. 1 northern, %@5c 
over September; No. 2 northern, 8c under to 
2c over September; No. 3 northern, 7@ic 
under September; No. 4 wheat, 27@7c under 
September. 

The spread on the lower grades is even 
wider. Hard wheat of good color, even 
though light in weight, is being taken freely 
by mills and elevators for mixing and, in 
instances, is bringing 15@20c bu more than 
does blighted wheat of the same variety 
and weight. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern and No. 
northern wheat: 

Aug. No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 
25.. 161% @165% 157% @162% 150% @158% 
26.. 160 @164% 156% @161% 149% @157% 
28.. 151% @157 148 @153 141 @149 
29.. 154% @159% 150% @155% 143% @151% 
80.. 150% @155% 146% @151% 139% @147% 
31.. 152% @158% 149% @154% 142% @150% 


. 152 @157% 148% @153% 141% @149% 
2... 155% @158% 152% @157% 145% @153% 





Wii 160% @166% 157% @162% 150% @158% 


7*.. 89 -@ 93% 86 @ 90% 81%@ 86% 
8t.. 1135 @116% 109% @114% 102% @112% 
#19165. 71914. tHoliday. 


Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, rejected and no-grade: 
Sept. No.4 Rej. N.G. rahe No.4 Rej. N.G. 
30*..137% 126% 125% 2. Serine 126% 133 
31*..128% 123% 124% at oBed gee 

~+++187 1380 183% 6. 142% eodde 130% 

*August. tHoliday. 

Closing prices of September, 
and May wheat: 
Sept. Sept. Dec. 
30*..149% 147% 148% 2. 
oe -152% 150% 152% 4t. 

-151% 150% 151% 6. 

‘Sierack tHoliday. 

DURUM WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 

Sept. No.1 No. 2 No.3* Sept. No.1 No. 2 No. 3* 
SOT. .150% 145% 142% 2....159% 154% 147 
31t..153 148 140% 4f... 

145% 65....165 161 


December 


May owe. Sept. Dec. May 
--155% 153% 154% 


:.:160% 168 159 


1...153 . 148 155% 
*Average of closing prices. tAugust. 
tHoliday. 
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WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Sept. 4 
Sept.2 Aug. 26 1915 


Wheat, bus 2,772,120 2,071,570 3,310,650 
Flour, bbis ...... 14,123 14,077 5,524 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,211 1,121 596 
Corn, bus ....... 117,420 49,140 33,790 
Oats, bus ..... . - 2,198,960 1,441,420 792,000 
Barley, bus ..... 1,056,510 606,000 1,260,240 
Rye, bus ........ 175,330 83,720 163,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 35,000 25,520 67,200 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Sept. 4 
Sept.2 Aug. 26 1915 





Wheat, bus ..... 674,560 671,000 1,008,000 
Flour, bbis ...... 407,761 369,851 326,952 
Millstuff, tons ... 17,542 14,181 12,536 
Corn, bus ....... 36,800 36,000 49,050 
Oats, bus ....... 332,800 419,100 618,400 
Barley, bus ..... 365,790 406,000 654,400 
Rye, bue ........ 72,360 27,120 80,400 
Flaxseed, bus ... 870 BIGO © eoees e 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 

At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: Sept. 4 Sept. 5 
Sept. 2 Aug. 26 1915 1914 

No. 1 hard ..... 10 17 256 53 
No. 1 northern... 169 241 1,418 340 
No. 2 northern... 2564 266 349 432 


NO. 3 cocccccece 215 157 99 354 
NO. 4 wneccecee 222 93 18 211 
Rejected ....... 102 62 5 47 
No-grade ....... 61 64 58 165 














Totals, spring.1, — 900 2,203 1,602 
Sample grade .. 9 24 PT: 
Hard winter ... 162 606 241 695 











Macaroni 27 63 118 
Mixed ..... 104 75 81 
Western 18 2 10 

Totals 1,664 2,608 2,506 





MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): Sept. 4 Sept. 5 
Sept. 2 Aug. 26 1915 1914 

No. 1 hard ..... 304 278 1 155 
No. 1 northern. . 2,067 2,320 107 28 
No. 2 northern. .1,573 1,699 10 22 
Other grades... .2,681 2,724 69 664 
Totals .cccce 6,625 7,021 187 869 
BR DSRS ccccvce 6,873 TOES cccee — oands 
Im A933 ..sees. 3,734 GEE. ccever seece 
Bm 2082 ccsccce 3,957 BERS scoes  seece 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
Aug. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
29.. 85 @86 44 @44% 1189119 70@100 


30.. 86 @87 43% @44 118@119 69@ 98 
31.. 86 @87 48% @44% 115@116 65@ 95 
Sept. 

1... 86 @87 vache) at a 65@ 95 
BEic 04 -t@.- @ 


4-. 86 @87 uk O4k iiéQii? 65@ 95 

7*.. 75% @76 32 @32% 86@ 87 42@ 53 
*1915. tHoliday. 

COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 

Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 

in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 

Sept. 4 Sept. 5 Sept. 6 

Sept. 2 Aug. 26 1915 1914 1913 


Corm:... -14 23 22 30 29 
Oats ...1,926 1,065 216 1,089 2,719 
Barley... 114 125 127 168 161 
BIO 6ct< 8 17 4 57 146 
Flaxseed. 5 9 11 14 40 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 
BY CROP YEARS 
The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output on the present crop year, with 
comparisons, in barrels: 
1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 
Sept.. 1,866,585 1,699,060 1,670,650 1,604,705 
Oct.. 2,163,685 1,453,766 1,788,060 1,959,065 
Nov.. 2,039,085 1,421,715 1,645,385 1,918,680 
Dec.. 1,930,670 1,618,635 1,371,830 1,544,110 
Jan.. 1,680,740 1,618,745 1,485,690 1,602,310 
Feb.. 1,553,785 1,436,205 1,415,105 1,273,290 
Mar.. 1,742,790 1,114,740 1,454,985 1,425,815 
April. 1,599,590 1,118,945 1,422,040 1,316,220 
May.. 1,376,770 1,278,105 1,401,820 1,402,075 
June. 1,294,465 1,245,730 1,313,270 1,286,425 
July.. 1,485,425 1,094,190 1,414,490 1,381,525 
Aug.. 1,709,595 1,182,515 1,768,805 1,515,940 





Yr.. 20,793,195 16,182,250 18,146,530 18,230,160 

Following table shows the Minneapolis 

foreign shipments on the present crop year, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

1915-16 1914-16 1913-14 .1912-13 

September. 149,675 174,715 212,495 216,215 

October... 103,860 220,980 205,445 185,470 


November. 142,080 259,180 196,700 173,680 
December. 209,685 257,885 123,270 171,735 
January... 
February.. 
March.... 


92,075 178,660 109,610 149,785 
95,940 214,020 153,695 151,660 
173,030 134,745 158,670 161,545 
286,740 102,000 151,510 121,975 
128,165 137,265 130,455 
- 78,520 40,9756 94,636 

101,145 21,605 112,345 119,935 
67,280 27,185 60,850 134,130 








Year.. 1,638,195 1,768,715 1,699,580 1,761,935 


Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

Sept. 2.—Corn was fairly active and steady 
the past week. Today, however, market was 
draggy, and little interest was shown by 
the trade. No. 3 yellow closed at 86@87c 
bu today; other grades, 63@865c. 

Oats were in good general demand and 
strong. Elevators were the best buyers; 
shippers were also in the market. Closing 
prices today: No. 3 white, 44% @44%c bu; 
No. 3 white to arrive, 44%c; No. 4 white, 
eEosne. 

Rye was in good milling and shipping 
demand the first of the week. Since then, 
market was a little easier and demand less 
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keen. No. 2 closed today at $1.15@1.17 bu. 
Barley was rather quiet and easy most of 
the week, although on a few days market 
was fairly active and steady. Malting 
grades were in limited supply and in best 
demand. Closing range today, 65@95c bu. 


Fl a and Product 

A fairly active export inquiry is reported 
by Minneapolis linseed mills for oil cake. 
Holland is buying, as is also the United 
Kingdom. A cable bid was received today 
(Sept. 5) on a round lot from Holland. 
Local linseed mills have comparatively 
heavy bookings on hand and are well sold 
ahead for September-October shipment. 
They ask $42 per long ton, f.o.b. New York, 
or the equivalent of approximately $34 per 
2,000 Ibs at Minneapolis. 

Domestic demand for linseed oil meal is 
fair. There is no big buying going on, nat- 
urally, with a new crop close at hand, but 
offerings are very limited and prices firm at 
$36 ton, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

News pertaining to the flaxseed crop in 
the Northwest to date is generally favor- 
able. With an increased acreage, linseed 
crushers are looking for a larger crop than 
a year ago. Present weather is just what 
is needed to mature late-sown flax. 

* * 








Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
r— Mpls—7 ;- Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
Aug. 29...$2.13 2.12 2.10% 2.10% 2.13% 





Aug. 30... 2.07% 2.06% ag 2.06% 2.07 

Aug. 31... 2.06 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.06% 

Sept. 1.... 2.09 2.08 2.08 2.08 2.08% 

Sept. 3°... .... nee é ge08 se64: 60008 

Sept. 4.... 2.07 2.06 2.06 2.06 2.07% 
*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r——Receipts——, ——In store, 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 





Minneapolis. 35 67 46 5 11 14 
Duluth ..... 16 1 2 1,059 852 1,980 
Totals.... 651 68 48 1,064 863 1,994 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
r—Mpls— --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 














Aug. 30.... 817 286 183 85 337 73 
Aug. 31.... 241 356 78 43 265 164 
Sept. 1..... 310 277 105 561 221 223 
Sept... B...+.0 244 450 132 116 305 374 
Bene, G.vcce 3. . ®.. ?,. Fas oy ost 
Sept. 65..... 911 1,477 173 743 727 1,171 

Totals: ..2,023 2,846 621 988 1,845 2,005 


*Holiday. 


United States Wheat Crop 
The attached table gives the acreage and 
estimated yield of wheat in the United 
States, based on condition Aug. 1, compared 
with final estimate for 1915 and 1914 (000’s 
omitted): 





WINTER WHEAT 
c—1916—, 1915 1914 
Crop Crop Crop 
Acres bus bus bus 
New York .... 375 7,875 9,750 8,100 
New Jersey .. 81 1,620 1,560 1,422 
Pennsylvania.. 1,391 26,429 24,605 23,747 
Delaware .... 124 
Maryland .... 640 10,240 10,272 13,158 
Virginia ...... 1,344 16,800 16,974 11,296 
W. Virginia .. 320 4,640 4,500 3,540 
N. Carolina .. 985 10,342 10,355 7,332 
S. Carolina .. 
Georgia ..... 
ORO cccccess 
Indiana .... 
Illinois ....... 
Michigan 
Wisconsin .... 
Minnesota ... 
Iowa ..... 
Missouri . 
8. Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas . 
Kentucky ... 
Tennessee .... 
Alabama . 
Mississippi 


Arkansas 
Montana 
Wyoming ° 
Colorado ..... 
New Mexico... 

Arizona ...... 40 1,160 1,092 868 





Utah ........ 251 56,020 6,125 6,575 
Nevada ..... 27 662 572 522 





Idaho ...... oe 344 8,256 11,370 9,322 
Washington .. 694 16,656 30,636 25,440 
Oregon ...... 543 12,489 16,200 13,684 
California .... 314 656,024 7,040 6,800 

Totals ..... 33,020 454,706 655,045 684,990 


SPRING WHEAT 
—1916—_, 1915 1914 
Crop Crop Crop 


Acres bus bus bus 
Maine ..... “e 4 108 112 81 
Vermont .... 1 27 30 29 


Wisconsin ... 107 =1,956 2,362 1,683 
Minnesota ... 8,868 38,931 
IGWO occccics 266 3,745 4,592 4,050 
N. Dakota . +++ 7,098 68,212 151,970 81,692 
S. Dakota ... 3,600 27,540 
Nebraska ... 346 8§=6.4, 556 5,536 3,944 
Kansas ..... 44 399 600 900 
Montana .... 708 15,676 
Wyoming ... 72 1,670 1,755 1,210 
Colorado .... 238 4,604 5,250 6,062 
New Mexico.. 50 =: 1,062 1,012 713 
WRB ccs cceve 76 861,938 2,100 1,700 
Nevada ..... 35 992 1,088 810 
Idaho ....... 260 866,409 7,420 6,040 
Washington.. 872 17,048 19,768 16,400 
Oregon ...... 216 4,458 8,825. 2,920 


Totals .... 17,851 199,329 356,460 206,027 
Grand totals. 60,871 654,035 1,011,605 891,017 








OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
rt 





rom 


t ‘ 
Phila- 
New Bos- Balti- del- 
To— York ton more phia 
Aberdeen ........ 85.00 .... 87.00 .... 
Amsterdam ...... 176.00 .... 178.00 .... 
po | Bere y ee 75.00 oene cove 
| rr 70.00 ime Ty Sag eee 
Christiania ...... 160.00 ++ 162.00 161.00 
Copenhagen ..... 160.00 - 162.00 161.00 
Dundee ......... 70.00 ones othe sees 
Glasgow ........ 60.00 .... 62.00 71.00 
Gothenburg ..... 160.00 .... 162.00 161.00 
WEWER + hero cece’ 165.00 aa aebe én ee 
ea Ter 166.00 - 168.00 167,00 
ca a ph eas wales 70.00 wee ove 
Leith ebbaketcs e's 70.00 72.00 71.00 
Liverpool ....... 60.00 60.00 62.00 61.00 
London ......... 60.00 60.00 62.00 61.00 
Manchester ..... 60.00 ee | 
Marseilles ....... 147.00 ¥.6 
Rotterdam ...... 175.00 é 117. 00 


St. John’s, N. F.. 50.00 see 

Rate from Montreal to Leith, ‘Te; Lon- 
don, 7l1c, 

Rate from Newport News to Amsterdam, 
$1.78; Glasgow, 62c; Liverpool, 62c; London, 
72c; Rotterdam, $1.77. 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the “War Clause” 
adopted by the respective steamship services. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 


Lake-and-rail rates on flour and feed for 
1916 season, in cents per 100 lbs, from Min- 
neapolis and Minnesota Transfer, are: 


Albany ......... 22.6 Ogdensburg ..... 
Baltimore ...... 4 0 Philadelphia .... 
Baltimore* ..... 8.5 Philadelphia* ... 
Baltimoret ..... 18. Philadelphiat ... 
Binghamton .... 20.0 Pittston ........ 
Boston ... Portland ........ 
Boston* Portland*® ....... 
Bostont Punxsutawney .. 





Buffalo ......... 16.6 Quebec ..... 
Corning ........ 20.0 Richfield Springs 
Elmira ......... 20.0 Rochester ....... 


TRIO cccecccsvece 16.6 Rockland ....... 
Hornellsville «++. 20.0 Schenectady .... 
Ithaca ........- - 20.0 Scranton ....... 
Montreal ....... 24.56 Stanstead ....... 
Montreal* ......19.6 Syracuse ..... "ee 
Mount Morris.... 20.0 Troy....... 





Newport News*t. 20.3 Utica ...... 
New York ...... 23.0 Wayland ...... 
New York* ..... 20.6 Chicago (local). 
New Yorkt ..... 21.6 Wilkes-Barre ... 

Export rates effective June 7, 1916. 

Rates from Duluth are 6c less. 

*Applies on flour for export only. fAll- 
rail. tExport shipment of grain products 
(except flour), including bran, oil cake, malt 
sprouts, etc. 





chante abeneh dndemhasing iadiienna nies sseiie 
PSSRNSAERNASNSSSIMOSMR 


Export lake-and-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis in cents per 100 lbs: 

Through -——Proportionals to—— 

To— rate Duluth* Hast** Chgot Eastt 


Boston ... 20.5 5 15.5 7.6 13 
New York. 20.5 5 15.5 7.5 13 
Philadelp’a 19.5 5 14.5 7.6. 12 
Baltimore. 18.5 6 13.6 7.6 11 
Portland... 20.5 5 15.5 7.6 13 
Montreal... 19.5 6 14.5 7.6 12 


Bran, oil cake, malt sprouts and other 
grain products are ic higher via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 6.1c; eastern roads take the re- 
mainder. 

*Minneapolis to Duluth, **From Duluth 
east. ftMinneapolis to Chicago... {From Chi- 
cago east. 


WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 


Following are rates in cents per 100 Ibs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada 






to Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota 
Transfer: 

From— From— 

Brandon ......... 18 Portage la Prairie 12 
Moose Jaw ..... + 18 Broadview ....... 16 
Medicine Hat..... 22 Swift Current .... 
CAIGArY oc ccicccee 24 Saskatoon .... 
Edmonton .. 25° Outlook . coes 
Winnipeg ........ 12 Lemore........... 15 
Rapid CRY ci.ces 16 COURS .creucccces 25 
Lethbridge ..... - 28 Red Deer ........ 26 


Coronation ....... 26 
Oats and barley take the same rate as 
wheat, while flaxseed is 1c higher. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 


Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 lbs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to 
the southern points named: 


To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville .........s4. +. 29.4 39.0 
SRT ERE PUTO PTET ES Poe 33.4 43.0 
New Orléane ........0..06% 17.6 27.6 
Birmingham: ........ eeehec 29.4 39.0 
Montgomery ............465 29.4 39.0 
BME -o Cocse sore sdavrsctacd 29.4 39.0 
DED vive ee vas ever deseed 17.6 27.5 
Tampa ....... 4 42.0 
Atlanta ...... 4 41.0 
Savannah 4 39.0 
BERGE vid vivievoudeicvipesee 4 42.0 
MUGGED ci cecccciccccidoss 4 42.0 
Charleston 4 39.0 
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TRANSIT RATES ON WHEAT 

A rate of 50c per 100 Ibs is in effect on 
wheat from interior eastern Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon points to Chicago, milling- 
in-transit privileges at Minneapolis, with no 
penalty. Transit rates from other points 
from which local mills can draw wheat are, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 


To To 
Minneapolis Chicago 
Gallatin Valley, Mont...... 30 37%, 
Miles City, Mont. 2 





Billings, Mont. .... 35%, 
Townsend, Mont. eee 381, 
Glendive, Mont. ........... 28%, 
Po a ere ae 39%, 
Kansas City, Mo. 19% 
ORAM, IUGR. oa dsccnscessé 18%, 


KANSAS CITY 

Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
lake-and-rail, from Kansas City to points 
named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
New York ...... 26.7 Scranton ....... 
Boston ......... 28.7 Baltimore 
Philadelphia .. 
Pittsburgh .. 






- 20.6 Detroit .. 
Albany ..... - 26.2 Rochester. 
Syracuse .... - 23.7 Cleveland ....... 
Va. com. points.. 23.7 Louisville . 
Inland rates, lake-and-rail, on flour for 
export, Kansas City to ports named: 





Boston ......... 24.0 Baltimore ...... 22.0 
New York ..... . 24.0 Halifax ..... eee. 25.0 
Virginia ports.... 21.0 Montreal ....... 23.0 


Philadelphia .... 23.0 Portland, Me.... 24.0 
St. John, N. B... 24.0 

Rates on flour in sacks, prompt shipment 
via Atlantic ports, . lake-and-rail, Kansas 
City to ports named, in cents per 100 lbs: 





Aberdeen Huil .... » 126.8 
Amsterdam Leith ..... oe 94.0 
Bristol ........ Liverpool +. 84.0 
Copenhagen .... London ......... 84.0 
Christiania .....184. 0 Manchester ..... 84.0 
Baltic basing....184.0 Newcastle ...... 174.0 
Glasgow ....... 103.0 Rotterdam ..... 199.0 
ST. LOUIS 


Nominal rates on flour in sacks, in cents 
per 100 lbs, via lake-and-rail, from St. Louis 
or East St. Louis to foreign ports: 


Aberdeen ..... 90.00 Glasgow ....... 85.00 
Amsterdam ...191.00 Leith ......... 85.00 
Bristol ........ 90.00 Liverpool ..... 85.00 
Christiania ....175.00 London ........ 75.00 
Copenhagen ...175.00 Manchester .... 75.00 
Dundee ........ 85.00 Rotterdam ....190.00 


Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 lbs: 


New York ..... 20.50 Baltimore ..... 17.50 
Boston ..cccces 22.50 Washington ... 17.50 
Philadelphia ... 18.50 Detroit ........ 10.90 
Buffalo ........14.00 Newport News.. 17.50 
Albany...... ++. 19.80 Richmond, Va.. 17.50 
Syracuse ....... 17.50 Rochester ..... 17.50 
Va. com. points. 17.50 Cleveland ...... 11.90 


Scranton ....... 18.50 Indianapolis ... 8.30 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
New York ...... 14 12 14 12 





Boston .......+.. 16 12 16 12 
Philadelphia ... 12.5 11 12 11 
Baltimore 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Richmond 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk .... 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D. C. 11. 5 os 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Piedmont, 

w. ‘Va. oseeede «eo 10.5 
Albany ......... 13.5 ae 13.5 
Wthes ..ccccsccese 1B ee 12 
Syracuse ....... 11.6 oe 11 
Rochester ...... 11 ee 11 

CHICAGO 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
lake-and-rail, from Chicago to points named, 
in cents per 100 Ibs, are shown herewith: 


Baltimore ......11.7 Boston ......... 16.7 

Rochester . 13.7 Philadelphia .... 12.7 

TOY 2. ceecees 13.7 Pittsburgh ...... 12.7 

Syracuse ..... - 18. 7 Albany .......-- 14.2 
4.7 





New York 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Sept. 1, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
CF RB 791 14 49 














Empire .......... 664 353 52 218 
Consolidated 397 268 15 101 
Ogilvie «....... sa: 3S 161 21 +s 
Western 427 243 11 261 
G,. G. G. Co. 246 217 12 . 
Fort William 91 123 6 4 
Eastern .....+.++. 274 232 8 ose 
Oe ROE 360 507 3070 
Can. Northern ... 1,587 1,137 81 leo 
Horn & Co, ...... 157 95 49114 
Government ...... 545 386 36 112 
Totals 6,352 4,326 $70 1,060 
Year ago. > 867 62 59 = 1,080 
Receipts 2,223 1,192 114 0151 
Lake shipments... 3,175 1,687 255 ° 7 
Rail shipments... 153 426 5 
STOCKS BY GRADE (6000's omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 53. No. 1C, W..----) pe 
No. 1 northern. .3,062 No. 2 C. W...-- og 
No. 2'northern.. 569 No. 3 C, W...--- te 
No. 3 northern.. 638 Ex. 1 feed ...-- 1 1 
Was B: o3. ccudene $19 Others .....---- 1 std 
Others .......+. 1,711 326 
— Total ...-++:: 4,326 
Petal ic... .c2 6,352 
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Publishers’ Department 


Pneumatic Carton Feed 

The Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Ltd., 
of Norfolk Downs, Mass., manufacturers 
of packaging machinery, have recently 
perfected a carton feeder which auto- 
matically feeds the knocked-down cartons 
from the supply stack to the bottom seal- 
ing machine, thus doing away with the 
necessity of any operator on any part of 
the carton work. 

The certainty with which it will mount 
the carton on the sealing machine with 
every presentation of the block, greatly 
increases the efficiency, it is claimed, over 
the best possible hand feeding, which 
must of necessity fail now and then in 
meeting the block with a ready carton. 
The saving of the operator materially re- 
duces the cost, simplifies the labor prob- 
lem and makes night work, when neces- 
sary, easy, especially in those states where 
minors are forbidden to do such work. 

Although the accompanying illustra- 
tions show an installation at the Boston 
refinery of the American Sugar Refining 
Co., the carton feeder is also adapted to 
flour mills in the packaging of prepared 
flour, ete. The large picture shows the 
feeder operating with the bottom sealer, 
to which it is readily attached, without 
displacing anything. The other two illus- 
trations are detail views, one showing the 
carton being opened by the knife blade, 
and in the other the carton is entirely 
open. Several weeks’ run under ordinary 
conditions and close observations at the 
plant have failed to disclose any essen- 
tial weakness in the device, 











Kerr Oat Huller 

The Kerr Oat Huller, Kerr, Gifford & 
Co., Portland, Oregon, patentees and 
manufacturers, is the perfected result of 
a long series of experiments having as 
their object the construction of a huller 
which would supplant the expensive and 
commonly accepted method of hulling 
oats with stones. The principle is that of 
introducing the oats into a cylindrical 
case of special construction equipped with 
rapidly revolving beaters by contact with 
which the oats are cleanly and perfectly 
hulled. Owing to the correctness of the 
principle of its construction, it promises 
to revolutionize former methods of hull- 
ing all grains of this class. With the use 
of this machine most of the expensive 
machinery required for preliminary prep- 
aration, such as separators, graders, etc., 
is done away with, since it is unnecessary 
to grade to sizes, hulling as it does’ within 
a very close percentage all the oats in 
one operation. 





Kerr Oat Huller, recently perfected by Kerr, Gifford & Co., Portland, Oregon 


* otherwise wasted, and, 
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Perhaps the most important feature of 
the hulling is that a perfect product 
free from hulls or unhulled oats can be 
obtained. This in itself is an absolute 
departure from results attained by other 
processes and it is largely due to the fact 
that most of the unhulled are large 
oats which can be separated with 
sieves, thereby doing away with the 
expensive machines otherwise required. 

The loss from attrition in stone 
hulling is very great; such breakage 
and loss is by this new method re- 
duced to the minimum and a much 
better yield obtained. 

The preliminary extensive drying 
of the oats, necessary where oats are 
hulled by stone methods, is eliminated. 

In preparing oats for stone hullers, 
the oats are dried to suit the huller. 
In employing the Kerr method of 
hulling oats green, it is necessary to 
dry the groats only, and not the en- 
tire oats, thus retaining in the hulls a 
great portion of their feed value 
in addition, 
saving a considerable portion of the 
weight. Oats which are hulled green 
make better groats, as hulls are often 
stained, dirty, or moldy, and these un- 
desirable qualities are not dried into the 
berry. With the Kerr Oat Huller the 
oats are almost always hulled green. Then 
the groats can be easily and thoroughly 





sterilized, giving them a 
much better flavor. 

As an adjunct to a 
flour mill where most of 
the required machinery 
and all the power are 
already supplied, a ce- 
real mill on this system 
could be added with 
small expense. 

The Kerr Huller giv- 
ing the most universal 
satisfaction has a ca- 
pacity of 1,300 to 1,500 
lbs oats per hour, re- 
quiring about 12 h-p to 
operate. Where a great- 
er capacity than this is 
required, it is advisable 
to add several units of 
this size. In this way 
the output may be in- 
creased or diminished 
at any time without the 
necessity of shutting 
down the plant. 

The installation of 





this system at a small 




















part of the cost of a stone equipment 
cannot but be a good investment, with 
lasting and increasing revenue. 





Pepys’s Millers and Bakers 

“May 8, 1661... . Today I re- 
ceived a letter from my uncle, to beg 
an old fiddle of me for Perkin, the 
miller, whose mill the 
wind hath lately broke 
down, and now he hath 
nothing to live by but 
fiddling, and he must 
needs have it against 
Whitsuntide to play to 
the country-girles; but 
it vexed me to see how 
my uncle writes to me, 
as if he were not able 
to buy him one. But I in- 
tend tomorrow to send him 
one.” 

This quaint and enter- 
taining view of one who 
might be regarded as the 
archetype of Old Dad 
Fetchit, of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, is given by 
Samuel Pepys in his Diary 
covering several years of 
the reign of the English 
Charles II. Other entries 
in the journal and ap- 
pended notes’ of Lord 
Braybrooke give additional 
glimpses of ye olden tyme 
miller. 

The famous diarist tells 
of hearing Charles II say, 
while returning to England 
on the downfall of 
Cromwell, that among 
other difficulties the king 
encountered while a fugi- 
tive from Worcester, trav- 
elling “four days and three 
nights on foot, every step 
up to his knees in dirt, 
with nothing but a green 
coat and a pair of coun- 
try breeches on, and a pair 
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of country shoes that made him so sore 
all over his feet that he could not stir,” 
he was “forced to run away from a miller 
and other company that took them for 
rogues.” (Everyman’s Library Edition, 
vol. 1, page 63.) 

The following entry under date of 
Sept. 18, 1663, relates to Pepys’s investi- 
gation of his rights as an heir to his 
“uncle Day’s estate”: 

“We out of town, by the help of a 
stranger, to find out one Blinkehorne, a 
miller, of whom we might inquire some- 
thing of old Day’s disposal of his estate, 
and in whose hands it now is; and by 
great chance we met him, and brought 
him to our inne to dinner; and instead 
of being informed in his estate by this 
fellow, we find that he is the next heire 
to the estate, which was matter of great 
sport to my cozen Thomas and me, to see 
such a fellow prevent us in our hopes— 
he being Day’s brother’s daughter’s son, 
whereas we are but his sister’s sons and 
grandsons; so that, after all, we were 
fain to propose our matter to him, and to 
get him to give us leave to look after the 
business, and so he to have one-third part, 
and we to have the other two-third parts, 
of what should be recovered of the 
estate.” 

Under reference to a visit Pepys made 
to the London granaries, a note states 
that from the commencement of the 
reign of Henry VIII, or perhaps earlier, 
it was the custom of the City of London 
to provide against scarcity, by requiring 
each of the chartered companies to keep 
in store a certain quantity of corn, which 
was to be renewed from time to time, 
and when required for that purpose, pro- 
duced in the market for sale, at such 
times and prices, and ‘in such quantities, 
as the lord mayor or common council 
should direct. 

Another note quotes Hollinshed’s story 
of the “miller’s man” who was “hanged 
for his master,” in the course of a sedi- 


General and Detail Views of Pneumatic 
Carton Feed (Pneumatic Scale Cor- 
poration, Ltd.) as installed and 
ready for operation. 


tious outbreak at Bodmin, in Cornwall, 
in the reign of Edward VI: 

“At the same time, and neare the same 
place, dwelled a miller that had been a 
great dooer in that rebellion, for whom 
Sir Anthonie Kingston sought: but the 
miller, being thereof warned, called a 
good tall fellow that he had to his serv- 
ant, and said unto him, ‘I have businesse 
to go home; if anie therefore come to 
aske for me, saie thou art the owner 
of the mill, and the man for whom they 
shall so aske, and that thou hast kept the 
mill for the space of three yeares; but in 
no wise name me.’ The servant promised 
his maister so to doo. And shortlie after, 
came Sir Anthonie Kingston to the miller’s 
house, calling for the miller; the servant 
came forth and answered that he was the 
miller. ‘How long,’ quoth Sir Anthonie, 
‘hast thou kept this mill?” He answered, 
‘Three yeares.’ ‘Well, then,’ said he, 
‘come on: thou must go with me’; and 
caused his men to laie hands on him, and 
to bring him to the next tree, saieing to 
him, “Thou has been a busie knave, and 
therefore here shalt thou hang.’ Then 
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cried the fellow out, and said that he 
was not the miller, but the miller’s man. 
‘Well, then,’ said Sir Anthonie, ‘thou are 
a false knave, to be in two tales: there- 
fore, said he, ‘hang him up’; and so in- 
continentlie hanged he was indeed. After 
he was dead, one that was present told 
Sir Anthonie, ‘Surelie, sir, this was but 
the miller’s man.’ ‘What then! said he. 
‘Could he ever have done his maister bet- 
ter service than to hang for him?” 

Bakers are mentioned in the Diary in 
several places. Under date of March 1, 
1665, Pepys speaks of having listened to 
a discourse on “the making of several 
sorts of bread in France, which is ac- 
counted the best place for bread in the 
world.” 

Referring to the great London fire 
which, beginning Sept. 2, 1666, raged 
many days and destroyed more than 
14,000 buildings, Pepys wrote: “So down, 
with my heart full of trouble, to the lieu- 
tenant of the ‘Tower, who tells me that it 
begun this morning in the King’s baker’s 
[his name was Faryner] house in Pud- 
ding-lane. . . . I enquired about the 
Frenchman that was said to fire the City, 
and was hanged for it, by his own confes- 
sion, that he was hired for it by a French- 
man of Roane, and that he did with a 
stick reach in a fire-ball at a window of 
the -house: whereas the master of the 
house, who is the King’s baker, and his 
son, and daughter do swear there was no 
such window, and that the fire did not 
begin thereabouts. Yet the fellow, who, 
though a mopish besotted fellow, did not 
speak like a madman; for, being tried on 
purpose, and landed with his keeper at 
the town wharf, he could carry the keeper 
to the very house. Asking Sir R. Viner 
what he thought was the cause of the 
fire, he tells me, that the baker, son, and 
his daughter, did all swear again and 
again, that their oven was drawn by 10 
o’clock at night: that, having occasion to 
light a candle about 12, there was not so 
much fire in the bakehouse as to light a 
match for a candle, so that they were 
fain to go into another place to light it: 
that about two in the morning they felt 
themselves almost choke with smoke, and 
rising, did find .the fire coming up 
stairs; . . so that they are, as they 
swear, in absolute ignorance how this fire 
should come, which is a strange thing 
that so horrid an effect should have so 
mean and uncertain a beginning.” 

A. L. H. Srrzer. 





COOPERS’ CHIPS 
For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by two Min- 
neapolis shops, as follows: elm staves, 7 
cars; heading, 1; patent hoops, 1; total 
cars, 9. 


The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
20,275 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
imately of 106,900 patent hoops, 54,300 
wire hoops and 14,500 hickory hoops. . 


The sales and make of flour barrels by 
three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 


= Sales ————_,, 
1916 1915 1914 1913 1916 
Sept. 2..*20,585 11,425 41,070 27,470 22,616 
Aug. 26. 19,795 11,170 44,145 29,250 18,6385 
Aug. 19. 21,850 5,675 40,335 27,240 20,890 
Aug. 12. 18,025 8,860 27,435 26,520 19,075 
Aug. 5.. 21,110 11,220 27,310 23,675 17,495 
July 29.. 22,230 8,230 16,656 20,760 16,805 
July 22.. 15,155 12,175. 20,715 28,440 15,525 
July 15.. 10,290 8,445 23,035 23,670 7,100 
*These figures include 622 half-barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 

Michigan elm staves, M........ $10.00@10.50 
M 9.25 


Gum Otavee, BE .ccccisevecicers @ -9.50 
Basswood heading, set ........ 7 @t%e 
Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 7 @7%ec 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M......««+. 11.50@12.00 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M........ 11,.00@11.50 
Birch staves, Me ....-secocsdies 9.25@ 9.75 
Beech staves, M .......+es+ee0+ 9.25@ 9.75 
Hickory hoops, M ......e++++e. 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M ....... -30@ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... -40@ .60 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 

No. -—Barrels—, No. 1916 
shops sold made shops sold 


Sept. 2.... 2 865 1,565 4 1,930 
Aug. 26.... 5 3,035 3,805 5 1,480 
Aug. 19.... 5 3,265 2,020 4 1,110 
Aug. 12.... 4 4,840 3,595 5 2,215 
Aug. 65.... 5 1,995 2,095 5 3,120 
July 29.... 5 2,745 2,740 6 6,505 
July 22.... 4 3,180 3,225 4 4,490 
July 15.. 4 1,200 1,870 3 1,585 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault and Winona. 

The same shops unloaded the following 
stock: 1 car of heading. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 650.) 


‘total Sept. 5 was about 6,035,000 bus, 


against 187,000 in 1915. 

Posted wheat receipts at Minneapolis 
today were disappointingly small—911 
cars. The trade was looking for heavier 
arrivals over the holiday. ’ 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 2,020,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 2,098,000 
bus against 2,303,000 in 1915. 

Of the 1,033 cars of spring bread wheat 
received at Minneapolis last week, 25 per 
cent graded No. 2 northern and 17 per 
cent No. 1 northern and No. 1 hard. 


A lot of winter wheat is arriving. at 
Minneapolis on consignment. No. 2 hard 
from Kansas is bringing 1c under to 3c 
over September and the same variety 
from Nebraska, 5@2c under September. 


Where No. 1 northern has advanced 


6%4@ic bu for the week, No. 1 durum 
advanced 13%,c. At today’s close, choice 
No. 1 durum on track at Minneapolis was 
quoted at 4%,@4\%c under choice No. 1 
northern. 

Wheat deliveries, at interior stations in 
the Northwest, are very light for this 
time of year. At some points, farmers 
are free sellers, but farmers generally are 

ted to be storing their best wheat 
for higher prices. 


Based on the close today (Sept. 5), the 
average price paid to farmers at interior 
stations in the Northwest for No. 1 
northern wheat was $1.50 bu, for No. 2 
northern $1.46, sample grade $1.16, and 
light-weight feed wheat $1.03@1.04. 

Cash wheat prices at Minneapolis, espe- 
cially on the lower des, show an un- 
usually wide range. Hard, light-weight 
wheat of good color, at times during the 
week brought 20c bu more than did 
blighted wheat of the same weight and 
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grade. Values depend on texture, condi- 
tion and color. 





Minneapolis—Receipts and Shipments 
BY CROP YEARS 
Receipts and shipments of grain at Minne. 
apolis, by.crop years, ended Aug. 31 (000's 
omitted), were: 
RECEIPTS 


1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 
Wheat, bus.. 170,209 109,981 106,007 125,49; 
Corn, bus.... 6,734 14,880 10,682 6,127 
Oats, bus.... 49,468 21,924 22,067 21,06; 
Barley, bus.. 45,852 28,538 29,966 35,81) 


Rye, bus..... 6,891 6,210 5,486 65,95 

Flaxseed, bus 7,461 7,199 7,784 12,36: 

Flour, bbls... 985 730 720 811 

Millfeed, tons 92 64 78 56 
SHIPMENTS 


1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-1 
Wheat, bus.. 56,551 387,441 29,699 33,26: 


Corn, bus.... 3,044 12,320 9,123 4,124 
Oats, bus.... 46,817 23,085 25,241 16,081 
Barley, bus.. 42,427 29,976 27,012 33,295 
Rye, bus..... 5,155 3,667 3,891 4,089 


Flaxseed, bus 836 706 804 2 
Flour, bbls... 21,310 17,353 18,918 18,592 
Millfeed, tons 748 609 650 612 
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Mr. Charles S. Pillsbury, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., as seen by the cartoonist, Mr. Wing. 
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BELGIAN PRISONERS IN GERMANY 





Pieter Penn, Dutch Importer, Writes of Great Need of These Unfortunates 
Isolated in Prison Camps—Urgent Relief Necessary 


When the history of this war is written, 
the action of the United States toward 
Belgium will stand out above anything 
that has been done by other neutral coun- 
tries. The Commission for Relief in 
Belgium has really done wonderful things 
and the world will only appreciate this 
fully when the particulars are given after 
the war. 

Apart from the task of feeding some 
7,000,000 Belgians, there stands alone the 
great undertaking called the Millers’ 
Belgian Relief Movement. Every Ameri- 
can miller, as well as every American 
citizen who contributed to the Millers’ 
Relief Movement, will be proud to have 
done so after having read the final re- 
port of this movement. 

The purpose of this article is to call 
attention to a certain body of men who 
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off from their families and friends. They 
know their families are dispersed, their 
homes destroyed, their country devastat- 
ed, while they themselves are suffering 
from hunger and cold. 

The International Relief Work for 
Prisoners of War has not forgotten these 
poor fellows who have defended their 
little country so bravely, and to which the 
allies owe so much. The Belgian section 
of the Relief Commission has opened 
offices at The Hague, Parkstraat 73-a, 
and the president of the executive com- 
mittee, Charles Van Leckwyck, was good 
enough to give me some particulars and 
to conduct me through the different 
rooms in which the parcels are made up 
for these Belgian prisoners of war. 

At first, the parcels contained not only 
necessities of life, but also dainties, 
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Packing Boxes at The Hague for Belgian Prisoners in Germany 


have done their duty as good patriots and 
who are now in need of succor. They 
are the Belgian prisoners of war in Ger- 
many, in about 16 different camps, far 
away from their relatives and friends, 
unaware of their whereabouts and un- 
able to support them as they did before 
the war. Not only can they not fight for 
their country, but they are constantly 
haunted by the idea that their wives and 
children must be in want of the first 
necessities of life, while they themselves 
are unable to communicate with them. 

Life in camp, even in a neutral coun- 
try, is something terrible, and in visiting 
different camps in Holland, I have found 
many prisoners down in spirits and com- 
plaining about the monotony of the daily 
routine as well as about the food they 
receive. Still I am fully convinced that 
the authorities in Holland are doing all 
they can for these poor prisoners in this 
country. Of late they have had far 
more freedom, and-may move about a 
little if they report themselves at certain 
times and are back in camp at a stipu- 
lated time. 

Every one having a relative, a prisoner 
of war in Germany, knows that in his 
correspondence the same question is al- 
ways repeated over and over—a request 
for bread, bread, and bread again. Where 
there is a shortage in Germany for the 
ordinary population, it can be imagined 
how little the prisoner of war gets, and 
what the quality is! 

British and French prisoners of war 
can be fully supplied by their relatives 
and friends, as they can send them par- 
cels regularly, but the Belgian prisoners 
of war receive nothing, as most of them 
do not know where their relatives are, 
and if they do know their whereabouts in 
England or Holland, they are mostly too 
poor to provide them with any necessities 
of life, while from Belgium itself nothing 
may be sent. 

There are about 25,000 Belgian pris- 
oners of war in Germany at present, cut 


chocolate being one of the foremost. 
Letters received from the camps by the 
commission, however, requested that no 
more chocolate be forwarded—only bread. 
Thanks to great pains, the commission has 
at last solved the problem, of making a 
kind of bread which will keep in perfect 
condition for at least 15 or 20 days, and 
even after four weeks it is still palatable. 
It is prepared of half American patent 
wheat flour and half American rye flour. 
After baking, it is put into a hot-air oven 
to dry out to a certain extent, and is 
made according to a recipe issued by the 
French general staff. 

The commission is sending out parcels 
containing two kilos of this bread, 500 
grams of bacon, 250 grams of sterilized 
cheese, 200 grams of tobacco. I have 
seen them ready by the hundreds for 
shipment, and am told that they go to 
some 11 different camps in Germany, 
with the regularity of clockwork. 

About 80 men and women, all Belgians, 
among them a great many of the nobility, 
are working daily at The Hague to see 
that their unfortunate fellow-countrymen 
are not forgotten. They have the use of 
one of the largest fencing academies, 
which is transformed into a packing-room, 
and which at the same time is the post- 
office and the quarters of the Red Cross 
Society. 

Each and every parcel goes by post, 
but before it leaves must be examined 
and approved by the Red Cross Society, 
as there is prohibition of export on al- 
most every article in Holland, with excep- 
tion of the food going forward directly 
to prisoners of war. The authorities in 
Holland, as well as in Germany, ‘are 
doing all they can to foster this great 
work, which is done by every one, post- 
office and carriers included, gratuitously. 

The cost in connection with this work, 
Mr. Van Leckwyck told me, is over 7,000 
florins a month, but unless they have 
more funds they will be forced to stop 
this good work. 


For the small sum of $1.50, two par- 
cels of food a month can be sent out 
by this commission to a Belgian prisoner 
of war, and the commission will acknowl- 
edge every gift received to the donor 
direct, and his name will be mentioned in 
the parcel. 

Every prisoner of war must sign a 
printed post card, inclosed in the parcel, 
to the effect that he has received the 
parcel in good condition, and unless he 
returns this post card at once he will get 
nothing more. Although I am well aware 
that the American people have done al- 
ready a great deal for Belgium, still I 
have hope that, knowing the unfortunate 
position of these prisoners, they will 
gladly contribute something to this cause. 

Contributions may be sent to the “In- 
ternational Relief Commission for Prison- 
ers of War in Germany, Parkstraat 73-a, 
The Hague, Holland.” 


FLOUR DAMAGE QUESTION 


(Continued from page 646.) 

road for damages. In this case we could 
only claim invoice price, which, of course, 
was a loss to us on the present market. 
However, we did not hesitate a moment; 
we did not stop to give the matter a 
thought. The buyer bought sound flour 
delivered Philadelphia, and he was en- 
titled to it, and it was our business to 
give it to him. 

The question, to us, seems a foolish 
one; the man refusing to make good a 
matter of this kind is all wrong. 

* « 


L. P. Baumann, assistant general man- 
ager Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, Wash: 

It has always been our understanding 
that if we sold flour delivered to any 
destination, we were compelled to deliver 
it in good condition. If the damage re- 
sulted en route, either via all-rail or 
water, our recourse would be against the 
carrier, or the insurance company. If 
the buyer refused to accept the damaged 
flour at an allowance, it was up to us to 
make it good. 

We therefore feel, that, as far as the 
principle is concerned, the buyer is en- 
titled to replacement. However, in case 
the damaged flour consists of only part 
of a car, it would hardly be reasonable 
for him to expect the mill to ship a part 
car as replacement by local freight. 

ae * 
Ph M. Coup, Saginaw (Mich.) Milling 

0: 

Inasmuch as this flour was sold delivered 
Philadelphia, we are of the opinion that, 
technically, the receiver’s position is cor- 
rect. However, the shipper undoubtedly 
quoted a delivered price for the conveni- 
ence of his customer. We find that many 
shippers quote a delivered price, when it 
is their intention to quote a price with 
freight added or c.a.f. 

Inasmuch as the flour was sold de- 
livered Philadelphia, we believe the ship- 
per is up against it if the receiver insists 
on having another car shipped him in 
place of the damaged one. We believe, 
in most cases of this kind, the consignee 
would accept the good fiour and either 
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make claim on the railroad for the dam- 
aged part of the flour, or on the shipper 
for that portion, who in turn would make 
claim on the railroad. 

* * 

E. Crosby & Co., Brattleboro, Vt: 

The system we follow, which seems to 
be acceptable to our milling connections, 
is as follows: On arrival of any shipment 
of flour that seems out of condition, we 
immediately haye it inspected by our sta- 
tion agent or his representative; we then 
charge for labor in reconditioning and for 
new bags, and give credit for the salvage, 
based on the market at the time the 
goods were received. In no case do we 
call for a replacement of, the goods. 

The number of claims are increasing, 
on account of the poor condition of the 
cars. 

* * 

William Fulton, manager Shane Bros. 
& Wilson Co., Minneapolis: 

It would seem to us that when the mill- 
er shipped a car of flour in good condition 
and obtained a clean bill of lading for it, 
paying the freight to destination, he had 
fulfilled his part of the contract. We 
think the consignee, after calling the at- 
tention of the railroad agent to the dam- 
aged portion of the flour, should have ac- 
cepted the car and made a claim against 
the railroad for the loss caused by the 
damage in transit. It is customary with 
us, and we believe with most mills, to 
handle such claims for their customers. 
In our opinion the matter might have 
been handled in this way without any loss 
to either side, and therefore without any 
controversy or unpleasantness. 

* * 

W. H. Hayward, treasurer C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., Baltimore: 

Our opinion would be that, inasmuch 
as this flour was sold delivered in Phila- 
delphia, it would be incumbent on the 
mill to make delivery at that point in 

condition. Had the flour been sold 

f.o.b. the mill, the situation would have 
been entirely different. 
~— S 

C. M. Jackman, secretary-treasurer 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas: 

While we would not attempt to advance 
an opinion as to the legal phase of this 
proposition, we believe that the consignee 
should have received the flour and then 
made claim on the railroad for the dam- 
aged flour; or have supported the claim 
in placing it in the hands of the shipper, 
so that latter might make claim on the 
railroad. 

* #* 

P. H. Baum, Wm. Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas: 

We think the position of the consignee 
is not justified. We feel that it should 
not change matters any, even though the 
entire shipment were found out of condi- 
tion. The consignee and miller entered 
into a contract in good faith for the sale 
of this flour, and the miller has fulfilled 
his part when he delivers the flour to the 
carrier in good condition. The transpor- 
tation of the flour to point of destination, 
once the goods have been delivered to the 
carrier, is a matter over which neither the 
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consignee nor the ship has any con- 
trol. If the shipment is damaged in 


transit, either in whole or in part, we 
think the recovery to be had by the con- 
signee should not exceed the amount for 
which the shipper might legally hold the 
carrier. : 

It is well settled that the owner of the 
goods cannot abandon them to the car- 
rier, unless they be so badly damaged as 
to be entirely worthless; but he is obli- 
gated to di of them to the best ad- 
vantage, and hold the carrier for the 
amount of his loss. This being true, it is 
obvious that the best disposition can be 
had by the consignee accepting the ship- 
ment, salvaging re od weet flour, and 
applying the undama; portion against 
i putas. He may then either bill on 
the carrier direct, or against the shipper. 
who in turn can bill against the carrier. 
It should be borne in mind that recovery 
can be had for the value of the flour at 
the time and place of shipment, even 
though it may have been contracted for 
at an earlier date at a much lower price. 

The manner of disposition above out- 
lined is, we believe, the most common 
practice, where no market fluctuations of 
consequence are involved, and we think it 
should hold good in this case. 

An avoidance of such controversies 
might be had by the miller selling his 
products f.o.b. cars at point of shipment, 
freight allowed to. destination. is is 
as we see the matter, and without regard 
to the legal rights of either party. 


J. B. M. Wilcox, sales-manager Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City: 

In our opinion, it is simply a case of 
whether the goods were sold on f.o.b. 
basis Philadelphia, or c.a.f. (cost and 
freight). In case of the latter, the par- 
ties at Philadelphia would be wrong in 
turning down the car; if f.o.b., the seller 
is responsible for goods until they reach 
destination. ae 


J. A. Walter Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y: 


It is our view that the mill will have to ° 


make the best of the situation, as it is our 
experience, the railroad will not pay over 
invoice — We should think the most 
practicable adjustment of the contro- 
versy would be for the mill to replace the 
car and have its agent resell the refused 
flour, thereby getting the benefit of the 
difference in market price on the part of 
the flour in good condition. 
ee « 


Manager of 4,000-bbl spring wheat 
mill: 

When the seller has loaded flour in 
good order on board cars and obtained 
the railroad’s receipt, his obligation un- 
der the contract is technically completed. 
While it is customary for the miller to 
relieve the flour buyer of the trouble of 
making claims for damage, that is merely 
an act of accommodation. The buyer 
should have accepted the shipment and 
sold the damaged flour, and thus definite- 
ly determined the extent of the loss, and 
then have made claim on the carrier. 

* # 


Manager of 800-bbl Minnesota mill: 

A case exactly the same as this has just 
come up with us. We have taken the 
stand, the same as in years past, and 
which we think is correct, that our con- 
tract for the car of flour called for the 
flour to be delivered on track at our 
mill, and freight allowed to destination. 
When we put this car in transit in good 
order, our obligation ceased, except in 
case of accident or damage, when we 
would do all we could to help our cus- 
tomer recover from the railroad. 

The railroad will only pay invoice cost. 
We are perfectly willing in a case of this 
kind to refund the invoice cost to our 
customer and handle thé claim against 
the railroad, but as for, paying our cus- 
tomer a profit on the pred we would not 
consider that we were obliged to do so. 

If the market between the time this 
car was ship and the time it was re- 
fused had gone down $1 bbl, would the 
buyer have demanded a duplicate shi 
ment? Our experience has been that the 
average buyer not only would not de- 
mand a duplicate shipment, but would 
refuse to accept such a shipment. 

It is of course unfortunate that the 
buyer loses his profit in a case such as 
you outline, but that is part of the haz- 
ards of the ordinary run of business. 
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Rights and Liabilities of a Mill or Elevator Concerning a Customer’s Property 
—Validity of Insurance—Presumption that Every Shipper Knows 
Official Freight Rates—Extent of Carrier’s Liability— 


Decisions Regarding Contracts 


A. L. H. Street 


An Oklahoma concern requests infor- 
mation as to what the courts have decided 
as to the validity of insurance taken out 
by warehousemen on grain stored by them 
for the account of others. 

What is said below in answer to this 
query will be found to apply to flour, as 
well as grain, in the custody of one other 
than the owner, as, for example, a com- 
mission merchant or a warehouseman. 
The decisions show that the custodian of 
goods belonging to another has an insur- 
able interest in them, but that care should 
always be taken to see a policy shows the 
nature of the interest assured. 

One of the latest opinions on the sub- 
ject was announced by the Arizona Su- 
preme Court in the case of Webster Bros. 
Milling Co. vs. Bingham. In this case 
Bingham brought suit against the milling 
company for the price of wheat destroyed 
at the mill, he claiming that the wheat 
had been sold to the company, and the 
company asserting that it was merely held 
for Bingham as the owner. As support- 
ing his claim, Bingham attempted to 
show that the mill carried insurance on 
the grain, but the Supreme Court said: 

“The fact that the appellant [the mill] 
was carrying insurance on the grain in its 
mill is not necessarily evidence of owner- 
ship. Warehousemen and bailees [a legal 
term denoting one who holds goods be- 
longing to another] have a right to insure 
bailments [the goods so held] for their 
protection against loss that might occur 
through the negligence or carelessness of 
their servants or agents or themselves. 
. . . Ina suit of this kind, brought and 
prosecuted upon a contract of sale, it is 
not competent as evidence of a sale to show 
that the defendant had insured the grain 
when the defendant denies the sale and 
alleges a contract of bailment, for, as 
above stated, he has a right to insure the 
bailed property.” 

An instructive decision is to be found 
in the case of Baxter vs. Hartford, cited 
by the Arizona court. There the plain- 
tiffs sued on a fire policy covering grain, 
seeds and sacks, their own, or held by 
them in trust or on commission, or sold 
but not delivered, contained in an eleva- 
tor; the elevator and its contents having 
been destroyed by fire. The insurance 
company sought to evade liability as to 
a certain quantity of wheat which had 
been held by plaintiffs for depositors 
under a clause reading, “Fire at owner’s 
risk,” the insurer asserting that the 
plaintiffs were not authorized to effect 
insurance on such wheat. But the court 
said: 

“The contract between the plaintiffs 
and the depositors was, not that the latter 
should on demand receive the identical 
wheat stored in the elevator, but that the 
plaintiffs should deliver wheat equal in 
amount and grade to that deposited, or 
account for its value. Being authorized 
to sell the wheat on their own account as 


fast as it was deposited in the elevator, I © 


think the plaintiffs had such an interest 
in it as authorized them to insure it for 
its full value. They were under no ob- 
ligation to return the identical wheat 
stored in their elevator, and no one ex- 
pected them to do so... . 

“But, on the theory that the title to the 
wheat . . . remained in the depositors, 
and that they took the risk of loss by fire, 
under their contract with the plaintiffs, 
still the latter was liable for its value if 
fire should result from carelessness on the 
part of their loyees, and they had a 
right to protect themselves from this lia- 
bility by insuring the wheat for its full 
value; and, further, if this wheat. re- 
mained the property of the depositors, 
there was nothing in their contract with 
the plaintiffs which prohibited them, as 
bailees, from insuring it for its full 
value.” 

For additional authorities supporting 
the general proposition that a ballee may 
insure both hhis own interest and that of 


his customer in s see the cases of 
Murdock vs. Franklin Insurance Co., and 
American Cereal Co. vs. Western Assur- 
ance Co, 

But it is a general legal principle that 
a policy will be invalidated if the insured 
party’s interest in the property be other 
than that of absolute ownership and that 
interest be not designated in the policy, 
where, as is generally the case, the contract 
contains a provision to that effect. Hence, 
great caution should be exercised to avoid 
running afoul such a clause. 

There is, however, an interesting au- 
thority which qualifies this statement, in 
the decision of the Texas Supreme Court 
in the case of Wagner & Chabot vs. 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. Plain- 
tiffs sold S upon commission and ap- 
Saye for insurance thereon for the bene- 

t of the owners, whose title they verbally 
disclosed to the insurance company’s 
agent. The agent issued a policy insur- 
ing the goods as plaintiff's own, and con- 
taining provisions to the effect that the 
insurance should be void if the interest 
of the insured should not be truly stated, 
or should be other than unconditional and 
sole ownership; that any other interest 
must be described therein; and that no 
officer or agent could waive such condi- 
tions except by a writing attached to the 
policy. 

Under these circumstances, the court 
decided that the agent, by issuing the 
policy in such form, with notice of the 
true ownership, waived the conditions re- 
lating thereto, and that recovery could be 
had on the policy. The court declared 
that, by receiving the premium with 
knowledge of the true state of the title to 
the property, the insurance ype was 
estopped from asserting that it made and 
delivered what it knew at the time to be 
an invalid policy. 

Having seen that it is the right of a 
warehouseman to effect insurance for a 
customer’s account, it should be interest- 
ing to note what two courts have decided 
as to his duty to do so, when there is a 
contract or general custom obligating 
him to insure. 

In the case of Southern Cold Storage & 
Produce Co. vs. A. F. Dechman & Co., it 
was decided by the Texas Court of Civil 
Appeals that where a warehouseman in- 
sures, in his own name, property belong- 
ing to a depositor, although without the 
latter’s knowledge, the depositor, by 
adopting the insurance, even after a loss, 
is entitled to the benefit; and that adop- 
tion is not necessary where the insurance 
is effected in conformity to a trade cus- 
tom. The same opinion holds that where 
a warehouseman, complying with such 
custom, insures both his own and his cus- 
tomers’ goods, sufficient to cover all goods 
destroyed, but unjustifiably settles with 
the insurance company for less, he is 
liable to the customers for consequent 


- loss. 


In Broussard vs. South Texas Rice Co. 
the Texas Supreme Court decided that a 
rice milling company which, during a 
course of long dealing with a customer, 
had charged two cents per sack on all 
rice delivered to the company for milling 
to cover insurance, without any under- 
standing as to the amount of insurance to 
be carried, was presumed to have under- 
taken to insure the rice for its full value, 
and was liable to a customer to that 
amount for its loss by fire, though the in- 
surance effected was only for such part 
of the value as could be insured for a 
— on the basis of two cents per 


The court said: “To insure goods prop- 
erly, means to insure the entire thing and 
to its full value.” Since the customer in 
this case was found to have been induced 
to believe that insurance would be effect- 
ed to the full value of the rice, the court 
said that it was immaterial that mills in 
the particular locality may not have cus- 
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tomarily insured their customers’ pro)- 
erty at full value. 





A LEGAL PRESUMPTION 


It will be remembered that when the 
wife-dominated Mr. Bumble in “Oliver 
Twist” was informed that the law pre- 
sumed that an offense committed by Mrs. 
Bumble in his presence was committed 
under his influence, rendering him -legally 
responsible, he said: “If the law sup- 
poses that, ... the law is a ass—i 
idiot.” 

At first blush, the layman may fee! 
inclined to an opinion that the same 
criticism applies to the now well-settled 
legal principle that every shipper is con- 
clusively presumed to know what inter- 
state freight rates have become effective 
through filing with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

But the justness of the presumption 
becomes manifest when it is seen that 
such a rule is necessary in order to pro- 
mote the intention of Congress to pre- 
vent unjust discrimination between ship- 
pers, for to permit a a to plead 
ignorance as to the lawful rate on a 
particular shipment as a basis for en- 
forcing a right to a low rate quote: 
throu the carrier’s agent’s mistake 
would open the door to fraudulent prac- 
tices. 

So it happens that the South Carolina 
Supreme Court has decided, in the case 
of Southern Railway Co. vs. Wilmont Oil 
Mills, that interstate freight schedules 
governing a particular shipment were 
legal, although not posted in the office 
from which the shipment was made, they 
having been duly filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and in a 
division freight office, and notice having 
been posted in the shipping office that the 
schedules were on file in the division office. 

Quoting an earlier decision, the court 
says: “No liability of a carrier can be 
predicated upon the misrepresentations 
or mistakes of its agents as to the rates. 
. . + Passengers and shippers are con- 
clusively presumed to know them, as well 
as the agents of the carriers.” 


MEASURING CONTRACT DAMAGES 


When a mill which has contracted to 
buy a quantity of wheat is notified by the 
seller in advance of the agreed time for 
delivery that the contract is repudiated, 
are the mill’s recoverable damages neces- 
sarily based upon the market price of 
wheat on the delivery date, or may the 
prevailing price on an earlier day, on 
which the mill makes a substitute pur- 
chase, be considered? . 

This important question was answere: 
the other day by the Kansas Supreme 
Court in the case of Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. vs. Brandt, in a decision which 
awards $510 damages to plaintiff for 
breach of a contract to sell. 3,000 bus 
wheat. The contract was made in Au- 
gust, 1914, for delivery Sept. 15, or be- 
fore, at 83c per bu. Sept. 9, defendant 
gave notice that delivery would not be 
made, and the mill made a substitute 
purchase at the current price at the place 
of delivery, $1. Sept. 15 the market 
price was 82c. In upholding the mill's 
right to recover on the basis of the Sept. 
9 price, the Supreme Court said: 

“The plaintiff, when notified by the de- 
fendant that the wheat would not be de- 
livered, had a right to reduce the damage 
that it would sustain, by going on the 
market and buying wheat in amount 
equal to that the defendant had -agreed 
to sell, and collect the difference in price 
from the defendant. The authorities say 
that this should generally be done at the 


time and place of delivery... . The 
damage to the plaintiff was caused by the 
defendant. . . . He refused to perform 


his contract, and compelled the plaintiff 
to adopt such measures as he deeme«! 
best to reduce his losses, The defendant 
ought not to be permitted to cast on the 
laintiff the burden of reducing these 
[ose and then say that the plaintiff could 
have better reduced the losses by pur- 
chasing wheat.on a different day.” 

As supporting the decision, the Kansas 
court cites similar holdings by the United 
States Supreme Court, and the highest 
courts of Alabama, Illinois, Kentucky, 
New York and Pennsylvania. 


FREIGHTCAR REPAIRS ; 

A judgment for $3,076.20 in favor of 
the’ Rock Milling & Elevator Co., and 
against the Santa Fe road, for repairing 
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cars furnished by the railway company 
to the plaintiff for the shipment of grain, 
has been reversed by the Kansas Supreme 
Court, and orde for retrial. Points 
decided by the court are as follows: 

Suit may be brought in a state court 
by a shipper to recover against a carrier 
for repairing cars to put them in proper 
condition for holding interstate shipments, 
where the maximum charge for such 
repairs is fixed by tariffs on file with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; but in 
Kansas, such suit must be brought within 
three years from the time when the claim 
for repairs accrues, which, as to each 
item, is when shipment is made. 

lhe words “actual cost of the same” 
in the following tariff provision, “When 
cars furnished by carriers named below 
for grain or other loading require re- 
pairing in order to insure against leakage 
in transit, and material necessary for 
this repair is furnished by the shipper, 
the carrier will pay the actual cost of the 
same, but not to exceed 80c per car,” in- 
clude the cost of the material and labor 
necessary to repair, but do not include 
the cost of inspecting or cleaning cars or 
the cost of attaching grain doors. “Re- 
imbursement of shippers for the expense 
incurred in attaching grain doors is pro- 
hibited by rule 78 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission when not expressly 
provided for.” 


GRAIN MONOPOLY NOT PROVED 


‘The Montana Supreme Court has ex- 
onerated the Rocky Mountain Elevator 
Co. of a charge of violating the Montana 
lay of 1918, which provides punishment 
for unfait discrimination in buying or 
selling commodities for the purpose of 
destroying competition; it having been 
charged that the company paid a higher_ 
rate for grain at Choteau, Mont., than 
at other points, for the purpose of de- 
stroying competition by the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Elevator Co. 

‘The trial court directed the jury to 
return a verdict of acquittal, and the Su- 
preme Court upholds the order on the 
ground that no violation of the law was 
proved. The higher court refused to 
determine the validity of the law, be- 
cause that question was rendered unim- 
portant in this case through failure of 
proof as to any violation of the act. 

ltemarking that there can be no con- 
viction in a case of this kind on mere 
suspicion, and that the proof must be 
convincing beyond reasonable doubt, the 
same as in any other criminal prosecution, 
the Supreme Court finds that the prose- 
cution failed to show that the two com- 
panies were actual competitors, or that 
the prices paid at Choteau by deféndant 
were more than the fair market value of 
the grain purchased, or more than the 
co-operative company was willing to pay. 


REPUDIATING PURCHASING CONTRACTS 


Following its decision handed down in 
the case of Henderson Elevator Co. vs. 
North Georgia Milling Co., the Georgia 
Supreme Court holds that where there is 
a contract for a sale of goods, and a part 
of the agreed quantity is accepted and 
paid for by the buyer, he is not entitled 
to rescind the contract upon the ground 
the the installment delivered was in- 
ferior in quality to the contract grade. 

But if the seller delivers goods not 
conforming to the contract, and delays 
delivery beyond the agreed time, and his 
default in these respects amounts to a 
subsiantial non-compliance with the .con- 
tract as a whole, the buyer may cancel 
the contract and refuse to accept per- 
formance as to the undelivered install- 
ments. N. L. Willett Seed Co. vs. 
Kirkeby-Gundestrup Seed Co. 


EXTENT OF CARRIER’S LIABILITY 


In a case lately passed upon by the 
Arkansas Supreme Court, it appears that 
a shipment addressed to a retail dealer 
was turned over by the carrying railway 
company to a transfer company which 
Was generally authorized to receive ship- 
ments belonging to the dealer, but 
tefused to receive the goods, on the 
ground of delay in arrival, and they were 
returned to the carrier’s warehouse. Later 
the dealer concluded he had better accept 
delivery, but then the shipment could 
hot be found, and he brought suit against 
the railway company for its value. 

The trial judge directed verdict in his 
favor, on the ground that no valid de- 
livery had been made to plaintiff, in that 
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he had previously notified the carrier’s 
agent to hold the shipment on its arrival 
and not to deliver it;- but the Supreme 
Court, on appeal, has ordered a new trial, 
holding that the jury should have been 
permitted to determine, under the evi- 
dence, whether there was not a complete 
delivery to the plaintiff when the ship- 
ment was received by the transfer com- 
pany which had been authorized by him 
to receive all freight addressed to him, 
and whether the freight had not been 
returned to the wa use without the 
carrier’s acceptance of its return. 

The higher court holds that goods are 
legally delivered to the consignee when 
possession is turned over to him or his 
representative, but that when delivery is 
rejected the carrier must take care to 
avoid loss of the freight. Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley Railroad Co. vs. Altman. 


BREACH OF SALES CONTRACT 


A decision of the Texas Court of Civil 
Appeals makes somewhat clearer the state 
of the law-of liability for breach of con- 
tracts to buy goods. It is decided that 
a contract is not rendered one-sided, and 
hence invalid for want of mutuality of 
obligation, because it safeguards the seller 
against liability for failure to deliver, in 
case of his being prevented from doing 
so through some cause beyond his con- 
trol. The court recognizes such a provi- 
sion as being a proper way for the seller 
to hedge against possible difficulties and 
hardships in the performance of his con- 
tract. 

Another point adjudicated is that when 
one company absorbs another, taking over 
all its assets and good-will, and paying 
most of its obligations, it may in- 
ferred that there was such assumption 
of the merged company’s obligations as 
renders the consolidation company liable 
on the merged corporation’s contract to 
buy goods specially prepared for it. 

As to the legal remedy for breach of 
such contract, the court holds that, on the 
buyer’s repudiation of his agreement, the 
seller may either treat the contract as 
ended and sue for damages, or sell the 
goods for the buyer’s account and recover 
the excess of the agreed price above that 
obtained at the sale for the defaulting 
buyer’s account. Texas Seed & Floral 
Co. vs. Chicago Set & Seed Co. 


SHIPPER’S RIGHT TO RECLAIM GOODS 


The courts have_ frequently declared 
that a common carrier’s wrongful refusal 
to deliver freight to the person entitled 
to possession thereof constitutes such 
conversion of the property to the car- 
rier’s own use as entitles the aggrieved 
person to recover the full value of the 
shipment from the transportation com- 
pany. 

Applying this principle in the late 
case of Wilson vs. International Railway 
Co., the Niagara County, New York, 
county coust Sesided that, since plaintiff 
was plainly entitled to reclaim a ship- 
ment, defendant was guilty of a wrongful 
conversion in refusing to redeliver unless 
plaintiff should give bond to indemnify 
the railway company against any liability 
to a firm to which the goods had been 
contracted for sale. 

It seems that the goods were sold on 
condition that title was not to pass until 
payment of the purchase price, although 
the freight was loaded in a car furnished 
by the buyers, and that, on the buyers 
failing to make payment, plaintiff was 
prevented by the carrier from unloading 
the shipment, except upon the condition 
stated. Finding that defendant had been 
duly notified of the retention of title, 
and was given reasonable opportunity to 
investigate the question of ownership, the 
court awarded judgment against de- 
fendant for its refusal to surrender the 
goods to plaintiff. 





World’s Wheat Crop by Years 
The Department of Agriculture has com- 
piled the following statement of the world’s 
wheat crop for a series of years (000,000's 
omitted) in bushels: 


Year B Bus Y¥ B 
1891..... 2,432 1900..... 2,641 1908..... 3,183 
892..... 2,482 1901..... 2,956 1909..... 3,583 
1893..... 2,659 1902..... 3,090 1910..... 3,576 
1894..... 2,661 1903..... 3,190 1911..... 3,646 
18965..... 2,693 1904..... 3,164 1912..... 3,792 
1896..... 2,606 1905..... 8,327 1913..... 4,127 
897..... 2,286 1906..... 3,434 1914..... 3,619 
1898..... 2,948 1907..... 3,134 1916..... 4,217 
899..... 2,784 





It is reported that crops in Sweden this 
season will be the finest on record. 
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Inquiry for flour was active for Sep- 
tember to January shipment. Most of 
the business done was for prompt ship- 
ment. Quotations varied considerably, 
some mills strictly following the course of 
the wheat market, while others were more 
inclined to meet buyers’ views. Some 
small lots were sold in southern mar- 
kets, buyers reluctantly paying the high 
prices asked by mills, but are only pur- 
chasing from hand to mouth. 

In most cases bids received from both 
the United Kingdom and Continent were 
too low for acceptance, but one or two 
small lots of well-known brands were 
sold. The demand from Latin America 
and the West Indies was quiet, and few 
sales were made. 

As stocks in the hands of bakers and 
jobbers are very light, there is practically 
no reselling being done. There was little 


- or no change in the local flour market. 


With an easier demand for millfeed, 
prices were still firmly held. Middlings 
were very scarce and offerings continue 
light. 

teins at the close: hard winter 
fancy patent, $6.85@7.10; straight, $6.60 
@6.75; first clear, $5.40@5.75; second 
clear, $4.30@4.60; low-grade, $3.75@4,— 
jute. Soft winter fancy patent, $7@ 
7.25; second patent, $6.40@6.65; extra 
fancy, $6.20@6.35; second clear, $5.25@ 
5.50; low-grade, $4@4.25,—jute or cot- 
ton. Pacific Coast soft fancy patent, 
$6.85@7; straight, $6.65@6.80. Spring 

atent, $7.50@7.75; first clear, $6.35@ 

.60,—jute. Rye, $7.10; dark, $6.85,— 
jute. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 40,800 bbls, for 
the week ending Sept. 2 was 29,500, rep- 
resenting 72 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 33,100, or 81 per cent, the 
previous week, 32,400, or 81 per cent, a 
year ago, and 35,200, or 86 per cent, in 
1914, 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 60,300 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 40,000, repre- 
senting 66 per cent, compared with 42,000, 
or 69 per cent, the previous week, 43,800, 
or 73 per cent, a year ago, and 47,500, or 
78 per cent, in 1914. 


NOTES 


Charles F. Rock, attorney in fact of 
the Millers’ Exchange, Chicago, was on 
*change last week. 

F. A. Bean, Sr., president of the New 
Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill Co., called 
at this office last week. 

August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 23,957 bbls flour inspected at St. 
Louis during August. Stocks of flour, 
Sept. 1, 50,850 bbls, compared with 47,160 
Aug. 1,.and 31,900, Sept. 1, 1915. 





Flour Yield Per Bushel 


C. H. Briggs, of the Howard Wheat & 
Flour Testing Laboratory, Minneapolis, 
has prepared a table of the average yield 
per bushel of wheat in straight flour and 
pounds of flour to the bushel. The state- 
ment is appended. 

He says that the figures have been 
computed from several thousand tests, 
extended over a period of 15 years, and 
are based upon the experience of well- 
equipped lar, mills grinding fairly 
closely. Smaller mills not grinding close- 
ly may expect to obtain from 2 to 4 per 
cent lower yields. 

For the convenience of Canadian read- 
ers, equivalent imperial bushels are given, 
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40 41.3 40.0 8:10 63 64.7 69.3 4:43 
41 42.3 42.8 7:38 64 65.7 70.9 4:36 
42 43.3 45.6 7:10 65 656.7 72.4 4:31 
43 44.4 48.4 6:45 66 67.8 73.8 4:26 
44 45.4 61.0 6:24 67 68.8 75.0 4:21 
45 46.4 53.56 6:06 68 69.8 75.9 4:18 
46 47.5 665.8 6:51 59 60.9 76.7 4:15 
47 48.5 67.8 65:39 60 61.9 77.4 4:13 
48 49.5 69.8 6:28 61 62.9 78.0 4:11 
49 60.5 61.8 6:17 62 64.0 78.6 4:09 
50 61.6 63.8 65:07 63 65.0 79.1 4:08 
51 62.6 65.8 4:58 64 66.0 79.6 4:06 
52 53.6 67.6 4:50 





Prices of Vessels 

Announcement has been made recently 
by Lloyds of the prices realized on the 
sale of vessels that changed owners dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1916. From 
the figures submitted it will be perceived 
that the profits of ocean navigation com- 
panies must have been enormous during 
the last two years to make it possible for 
them to pay such prices. 

In the case of the King, a vessel of 
7,300 tons cargo capacity, the price re- - 
alized was $608,310, the ship having cost 
$223,860; in the case of the Knutsford, 
with 6,500 tons cargo capacity, the ship 
was sold in 1913 for $136,260, in Febru- 
ary, 1916, for $379,585, and more recently 
for $486,650. 

Among other sales of steamers are 
noted the Robert Dollar, 8,800 tons cargo 
capacity, built in: 1911, sold in April, 1916, 
for $1,362,620; the Kirkfield, 8,400 tons, 
built the same year, was sold about the 
same time for $778,640; and the Bland 
Hall and Albert Hall, each 8,250 tons, 
built in 1914, were sold during the past 
quarter for $875,970 and $729,975, re- 
spectively. The Winnfield, 5,800 tons, 
built in 1901, was sold in 1907 for $108,- 
525; in April, 1915, for $184,925; in June, 
1915, for $199,525; in December, 1915, 
for $274,960; and in June, 1916, for 
$374,720. 

A sailing vessel, the Pesca, net tonnage 
1,493, was sold in 1912 for $9,733, and 
within the last few weeks for $107,065; 
the sailer Fingal, 2,435 net tons, which 
was sold in 1910 for $17,030 and in 1915 
for $34,065, brought $214,125 in 1916; the 
Dunsyre, 2,056 net tons, sold in 1910 for 
$20,925, changed hands during the past 
quarter at $139,180; and the Freden, 1,920 
tons, sold in 1908 for $23,115, brought 
$188,575 in 1916. 





Scotch Grain Acreage 


The Scottish Board of Agriculture has 
prepared provisional estimates of the 
acreage of wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, 
and hay in Scotland. Barley and oats 
show increases of 23,000 and 3,000 acres, 
respectively, compared with the figures 
for 1915, while wheat shows a decrease 
of 13,000. The total area under these 
three crops is thus larger by 13,000 acres. 
The area under potatoes is smaller by 
15,000 acres, and that under rotation 
grasses and clover for hay is greater by 
28,000. 





Toll Receipts of Panama Canal 


Including the earnings of tolls for the 
month of July, 1916, amounting to $460,- 
123, the tolls collected on traffic passing 
through the Panama Canal from the be- 
ginning of the towing of laden barges 
between the terminal ports in May, 1914, 
have amounted to $7,217,956. According 
to the Aug. 16 issue of the Canal Record, 
the collections from vessels in the coast- 
wise trade of the United States formed 
$1,923,122 of this total. 
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The upheaval in the markets which has 
been going for more than a week has 
naturally had a great effect on flour. At 
first few buyers seemed to realize the 
position. The idea that the reports of 
rust are grossly exaggerated is deeply 
rooted, and buyers would not follow the 
rise. London-milled flour rose 4s in two 
days, and with a further rise of 2s today 
the advance amounts altogether to 7s in 
six days. 

It stands to reason that importers have 
put up their prices likewise, though a 
Minnesota patent at 50s ex-store is cheap, 
compared with London households at 53s 
6d ex-mill. Today, buyers have begun to 
stir, and a fair amount of business seems 
to have passed, though importers have 
not much to sell either on spot or on pas- 
sage. As for forward business, for the 
moment that is impossible. 

As soon as the excitement in the Ameri- 
can markets commenced in earnest, cable 
offers became very scarce. Minnesota 
patents were offered at 48s@48s 3d net, 
ci.f., Kansas patents at 47s 6d@46s 3d 
net, c.i.f.. and a Manitoba patent at 
46s 3d. Importers are asking 49@50s 
for top Minnesota patents, and 47s 6d@ 
48s 6d for second Minnesota patent, ex- 
store. 

American clears are very scarce on 
spot, and any fancy marks are worth 
fully 46s 6d ex-store, with first clears at 
about 46s. There are no offers from 
mills. There is said to be a small quan- 
tity of American low-grade about, for 
which 35s ex-store is wanted. 

Kansas patents on spot are very scarce, 
but here and there a good mark might be 
picked up at 48s, while seconds would 
come at 47s@47s 6d, all ex-store. 

Manitoba export patents are held at 
48@49s ex-store, while a better class 
patent would come at 50s. These prices 
are well below the c.i.f. parity. 

Naturally, there is a great demand for 
soft wheat flour, with home-milled flour 
so high. California patents on spot are 
offered at about 47s ex-store, while On- 
tario soft wheat patents might be had at 
46s 6d@47s. Some small lots of Aus- 
tralian flours have been offered today at 
47s 6d@48s 6d ex-store, but buyers rather 
shy at the price. 

MONEY SITUATION 


Owing to government disbursements, 
the market has been well supplied with 
funds during part of this week, but dur- 
ing the last day or two there has not been 
quite such a plentiful supply. The de- 
mand for loans has been quiet at 4144@ 
43, per cent for day-to-day money and 
43,@5 for seven-day accommodation. 

Discount business is quiet, bills being 
scarce. Three months’ bank bills were 
offered at 5 9-16@5% per cent, four 
months’ at 5 11-16@5%4, six months’ at 
5 13-16@5%, and trade bills at 6@61,4. 
The bank rate stands at 6 per cent. 

Silver is in active demand, and the 
price has advanced to 315¢d per oz. 

It is reported that the New York banks 
have been transferring funds to London, 
attracted by the higher rates now ruling, 
but in any case the movement has not 
reflected in cable transfers, which have 
been dull at $4.763,. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal has not shared in the prevail- 
ing excitement, and Aberdeen is un- 
changed at 20s per 112 lbs, while Mid- 


lothian is 6d cheaper at 22s 6d. Canadian 
coarse, medium and fine are 5s dearer at 
£18 5s per ton, respectively. 
MILLFEED 

Millfeed is very strong, and is dearer 
on the week, coarse middlings being 
worth £10 7s 6d per ton, while bran is 
very steady at £6 lds. 


ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 

Entries of foreign flour into London 

for two weeks, with the respective coun- 
tries of origin, in sacks of 280 lbs: » 

Aug. 4 July 28 

United States (Atlantic ports) 6,075 8,071 

CaMaAda ..ccsccceccvesecvoces eeee 
DRONE 655 in cssiaretninvsess 6,075 8,571 
Average receipts for four weeks end- 


ing: 








Aug. 4 July7 June 9 


Foreign wheat* ...... 70,549 133,674 118,854 
British wheatt ...... 1,253 1,043 2,401 
Foreign flourt ....... 11,665 37,845 28,021 
Foreign and British 
MOUS .cccccccccces 34,464 68,344 49,470 
*Qrs 


(480 lbs). fQrs (504 lbs). {Sacks 
(280 lbs). 


CANADIAN WHEAT CULTURE IN FRANCE 


During the last four or five years, ex- 
periments have been made in the growing 
of Manitoba wheat in France. Ver 
satisfactory results have been obtained, 
and one great advantage of the wheat is 
that it can be sown later than the native 
varieties, even as late as the middle of 
April. In order to encourage the culture, 
the French government has guaranteed 
growers of Manitoba wheat 33f per quin- 
tal (2201, lbs) for all that they raise. 


NOTES 

Mills’ offers for August shipment are 
4@5s dearer on the week, and the later 
the shipment the more enhanced is the 
price. For September shipment 1s more 
is generally asked than for August ship- 
ment. 

Low-grade flours have not advanced in 
the same ratio as the higher grades of 
flour, the advance on the week being only 
1s 6d. Their present value is 30s 6d per 
280 lbs c.i.f., but the business passing is 
small. 

Millers’ prices are entirely unworkable 
at their present level, and both importers 
and their buyers have adopted the wait- 
and-see attitude. They hold the opinion 
that the damage to the northwestern and 
Canadian crops is greatly exaggerated, 
and are not inclined to buy any flour 
forward while the market is so excited. 
Resellers, however, are doing a good busi- 
ness in spot and near-by stuff. 


LIVERPOOL, AUG. 8 

The foreign flour market has continued 
strong and advancing. Needless to say, 
buyers have shown little inclination to 
follow the rise in prices, but resellers 
have secured a fair amount of business 
of a consumptive character, not being too 
exacting in their demands. 

The advance in quotations on the week 
is something like 4@5s. The minimum 
for American patents is now 48@50s ex- 
store, but at these figures no one will buy 
flour. Home-milled flour has also ad- 
vanced in the same ratio. 

American and Canadian millers, hav- 
ing advanced prices to the practical ex- 
clusion of new business for shipment, are 
now asking 48s c.i.f. for Minnesota pat- 
ents, 47s 6d for Canadian springs, 47s 6d 
for soft winter patents, and 46s 6d for 
Kansas patents. 

SHIPMENTS 


Shipments from all Atlantic ports, in- 
cluding Canada, to Liverpool last week 
were 8,000 sacks, and to the United King- 
dom 37,000. 

LOW-GRADES 

Low-grade flours on spot or near at 

hand were in much better request at im- 


proving prices. For ordinary bakers 32s 
6d per 280 lbs ex-quay was realized. For 
shipment, America asks 30s 6d c.i.f., which 
is above buyers’ views. 


FROM THE TRADE 


Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool: Flour 
has been rapidly advancing, and buyers 
who have ddeged making purchases have 
been badly left. Spring patents are far 
out of line at 48s 6d c.i.f., and Kansans 
at 46s. A line of very fine top winter 
patent flour sold at 44s 6d, August ship- 
ment, Low-grades are firm, with good 
inquiry, resellers doing most of the 
business. First-hand offers are 30s 6d c.i-f. 

Cottonseed meal firm, with good busi- 
ness passing, 36 per cent, August-Sep- 
tember shipment, selling at £11 5s, and 
38 per cent at £11 10s, all by resellers. 
Linseed cakes firm, with a good business 
passing. American linseed cakes selling 
at £11 lis 6d@£12 5s. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, AUG. 7 

A distinctly firmer tone has character- 
ized the Glasgow flour trade, prices hav- 
ing advanced considerably, and this has 
caused the bakers to pause. The reports 
of rust in the Northwest have stiffened 
the backs of the sellers of wheat, and 
this has been reflected in flour. 

Sellers of imported Manitoba flours are 
asking 47s 6d c.i.f., and in some cases 
are getting it where the bakers have been 
forced to purchase. Kansas flours are 
commanding 44s@44s 6d c.i.f., and sec- 
ond grades 42s. Minnesota flour is worth 
47s@4i7s 6d c.i.f., but this price is beyond 
buyers’ views. For Canadian 90 per 
cents the price is 41s@41s 6d on the spot, 
while American soft winters are 46s. The 
feeling in the trade is that the rise has 
been too sharp to last. 

IMPORTS AND STOCKS 

The imports at Glasgow last week con- 
sisted of 11,572 sacks flour, 9,787 qrs 
wheat, 1,713 sacks oatmeal, and 10,272 
qrs maize. Stocks in Glasgow: wheat, 
142,391 qrs; flour, 61,071 sacks; oatmeal, 
5,055 sacks; maize, 2,519 qrs. 

EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 

The tone is firm, and prices show a 
still further advance, but the business 
passing is rather small. The home millers 
have raised their prices another shilling. 
Midlothian oatmeal was quoted at 54s, 
this price being steady. 

* * 

The Edinburgh and Leith master bak- 
ers’ bread committee has raised the price 
of bread 9d per 4-lb loaf, in consequence 
of. the rise in flour. 


IRISH MARKETS, AUG. 7 

The wild condition of the wheat market 
during the week has upset the trade in 
general, with the result that business has 
come to a dead stop. Foreign quotations 
have gone up by leaps and bounds, and 
are now out of reach. .Even where im- 
porters are willing to take shillings less 
than the price at which they can replace, 
they find Deitnese almost impossible. 

Minneapolis flours are altogether too 
high for shipment. The latest price from 
mills was 47s 6d net, c.i.f. Importers’ 
price is nominally 46s ex-quay. 

Kansas mills’ offers are few at present. 
The only quotation really firm during the 
last few days was 45s 6d net, c.if., for a 
very ordinary export patent. On spot 
only 42s 6d is obtainable. 

Good Manitoba brands are very firmly 
held, both on spot and passage, at 45s 6d 
ex-quay for common sorts and 46s 6d for 
good sorts. Mills are offering at 45s 6d 
net, c.i.f., but forward business is im- 
possible. ‘ 

Importers have a few lots of America 
winters to sell. They are willing to take 
46s 6d for what they have coming, and 
some sales have been made at that price, 


as importers are not keen on holding out 
for full prices, in face of the competi 
tion from the home mills. Shipment prices 
are now up as high as 47s net, ¢.i.f., for 
high-class flours. 





Interstate Commerce Commission 

Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 4.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission was very 
much in the limelight last week, due tu 
the strike agitation and to proposed con- 
gressional action looking toward an in- 
crease in the number of commissioners 
and imposing further duties and powers 
on the commission. For this reason not 
as much publicity was given as would 
ordinarily be the case to the important 
announcement of the commission, follow- 
ing the largely attended hearing from 
Aug. 14 to 19 before the Board of Sus- 


‘pensions, of the suspension of the re- 


cently announced transcontinental rates 
on a great variety of commodities, from 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 30. 

The increases proposed would have 
meant millions of dollars of increased 
revenue to the railroads, and correspond- 
ingly increased expense to shippers. An- 
nounced at a time when consideration was 
being given to making provision for the 
railroads to increase their charges to 
counteract advances in wages to their em- 
ployees, it came as something of a sur- 
prise, and as an indication that the gen- 
eral public is against higher freight 
tariffs, and that the commission takes the 
same view. 

* * 

On Aug. 31 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission suspended until Dec. 31 the 
tariff proposing advances by cancellation 
of joint rates, ranging 31%,@5c per 100 
lbs on export grain in carload lots from 
points on the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient Railway to New Orleans and other 
Gulf ports. 

* * 

In the complaint of the McCaull-Dins- 
more Co., of Minneapolis, against the 
Great Northern Railway Co., the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has decided 
that “certain carloads of bulk corn for 
shipment between points in Minnesota, 
delivered to defendant unrouted, and 
transported over an interstate route al- 
though lower rates appued over an avail- 


able intrastate route, are found to have 
been misrouted and reparation awarded.” 
The decision applies also to the complaint 


of Dalton & Gould, of Minneapolis. 

The complaints, filed April 22 and 
Aug. 19, 1915, respectively, alleged that 
the misrouting by the defendant of a car- 
load of bulk corn shipped from Danvers, 
Minn., to Thief River Falls, Minn., and 
two carloads of bulk corn from Appleton 
and De Graff, Minn., to Crookston, Minn., 
subjected them to unlawful charges on 
the shipments. The defendant has two 
routes between the points in question, 
one of which passes for a short distance 
through North Dakota, while the other 
lies wholly in Minnesota. The distances 
over the intrastate route are approx'- 
mately 36 miles greater than correspon 
ing distances over the interstate route. 

The shipments were delivered to the «« 
fendant unrouted, and were forwarde«! 
over the interstate routes at rates of 2Uc 
per 100 lbs on the shipment from Dan 
vers, and 15.6c of the shipments from 
Appleton and De Graff. The secretar) 
of the Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion of Minnesota certifies that the rates 
on file for intrastate business are 10.Ic 
from Danvers, 9.5¢ from Appleton and 
9.2c from De Graff. Defendant’s failure 
to forward the shipments over the route 
by which the lower rate aaa consti- 
tutes the misrouting alleged. 

The commission, in finding for the 
complainant, states that it cannot fix the 
exact amount of reparation, but says that 
upon the filing of detailed statements it 
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will consider the entry of an order 
awarding reparation. Commissioner 
Daniels dissented from the decision, on 
the ground that the jurisdiction of the 
commission in this situation is doubtful. 


Ricwarp B. Warrovs. * 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 55,300 bbls, from Sept. 
1, 1915, to Aug. 26, 1916, with comparisons, 
in bbls (000’s omitted): 














-—Output—, -—Exports—, 

1915-16 1914-15 1915-16 1914-15 

Minneapolis ...20,144 16,067 1,648 1,763 
Duluth-Superior 1,398 1,204 88 112 
‘5 outside mills 13,339 10,525 360 208 
Totals ....- 34,881 27,796 2,096 2,083 


The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bus (000’s omitted),- as follows: 


1915-16 1914-15 

Minn@@MGeee ins sdk cc 00as see 90,648 72,302 
Duluth-Superior ............ 6,291 5,418 
65 outside mills ............ 60,025 47,362 
Tote vi sae boi esedcnveess 156,964 125,082 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller, 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all. orders. 











HELP WANTED 





WANTED, MILLER WITH EXPERIENCE; 
winter wheat; water power; 80 bbls per 
day; steady job; must be able to furnish 
good reference. John Isenbarger, North 
Manchester, Ind. . 





THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR MARYLAND 
flour mill;, competent to develop excellent 
proposition; has been a going business for 
over 40 years, but needs assistance of live 
man with some capital. Reply “X,”’ care 
Northwestern Miller, 16 Beaver Street, 
New York City. 





EXCEPTIONAL QUALIFICATIONS — EX- 
perienced as travelling flour salesman, 
branch manager, and general sales- 
manager, also in grain; desires position 
with mill as sales-manager; large ac- 
quaintance in trade throughout United 
States; references very best. Address 219, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








FIRST-CLASS STENOGRAPHER AND 
all-around office man desires position; am 
23 years old and have had three years’ 
milling experience. Address 258, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





ENERGETIC, EFFICIENT, EXPERIENCED 
head miller wants to make change; have 
had experience with hard and soft wheat; 
will go anywhere on satisfactory terms; 
age 38, married; will come on trial. 

J. Eesley, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 





HAVE BEEN HANDLING POSITION AS 
traffic manager and assistant sales-man- 
ager for large mill; if interested in serv- 
ices of either write or wire for personal 
interview. Address 421, care Northwestern 
Miller, 231-232 Exchange Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





FLOUR PACKER DESIRES STEADY EM- 
ployment with flour mill; am young man 
with family; have had good experience, 
including work in country mills; reliable 
and trustworthy; steady work important; 
references. Address 257, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


NEW ENGLAND FLOUR SALESMAN 
would like to connect with good Kansas 
or spring wheat mill wanting live repre- 
sentative; well acquainted with large bak- 
ers; give me the goods, I will show re- 
sults; no bad habits and best references 
as to ability; salary basis. Apply 253, 
care Northwestern Miller; Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER, LOCAL MANAGER, 
or both in 100 to 600-bbi mill, or as second 
miller or bookkeeper in larger mill; mid- 
dle-aged, temperate, reliable and a hus- 
tler; can keep your mill and its product 
up to the minute in efficiency and grade; 
20 years in last place, and left of my own 
accord; best of references as to character 
and ability. James M. Sinnett, Baldwins- 
ville, N. Y. 








MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, etc, Information and assistance 
toward placing employers in touch with 
competent help freely offered. The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn., or 
branch offices. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





SALESMAN AND MILLER FOR 17 YEARS 
sales-manager New York territory for 
prominent spring wheat mill, open for en- 
gagement, or as mill manager; familiar 
with administrative details and in all re- 
spects thoroughly qualified. Address 256, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MAN OF SPLENDID EXPERI- 
ence in sales management, office manage- 
ment, advertising and other phases of the 
milling business, now employed, seeks con- 
nection offering broader opportunities; 
energetic, resourceful, efficient. Address 
259, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





CHEMIST WANTS A POSITION WITH 
some good mill or grain company; young 
married man with seven years’ successful 
mill laboratory experience, six years a 
miller before taking up chemistry; have 
developed splendid practical system for 
testing wheat. Address 241, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL IN GOOD CON- 
dition, steam power, located in western 
Minnesota; plenty of wheat at mill door; 
price $15,000. Address 5, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—FEED MILLS AND GOING 
business in one of the best cities in cen- 
tral Ohio; first-class brick buildings with 
siding on mill ground; machinery in good 
repair. Address 222, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL, ELECTRIC 
light plant and water works; to close the 
interest of an estate, controlling shares of 
capital stock of company operating 250-bbl 
flour mill, beanery, electric light plant and 
water works; good water power and steam 
plant; modern equipment; growing busi- 
ness in rapidly growing small city; real 
estate appreciating in value; unusual op- 
portunity. Address L. A. Sharp, Alma, 
Mich, - 


667 








Scientifically 
Exact 
Laboratory 
Reports— 


The dependable accuracy of 


our 


wheat, flour and baking tests is 
attested by the many large mills 


which use us to check their 
laboratory work. 


own 


There is no guessing about an 


ESTABROOK report,—it 


tells 


you what the wheat or flour is 


and shows with exactitude 


baking worth. 


You can’t mill without 
laboratory service. 


The 
Estabrook 
Laboratory 


A. W. Estabrook 
Kansas City, Mo. 


its 








We have valuable 
information on 
these subjects. 





FOR HANDLING, WEIGHING AND PACKING 


All Classes of Package Goods 


BAGS—CARTONS—CANS 


mean greatly reduced package costs. 


We have saved money for others, —perhaps 
we can for you. 


Increased accuracy in weights and decreased labor charges 


Have You Noticed the Increase in Sales of Flour in Cartons? 


AUTOMATIC PACKAGING MACHINERY 


PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


Main Office and Factory: NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 


TORONTO, ONT. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
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“Osota” Spring patent alone produces an enormous 
yield and topnotch quality of loaf—not obtainable except 
as we obtain it from selected Northern No. 1 wheat and 
superb milling processes based on a quarter of a century 
of experience. 


“Cutter’s Best” Soft Red patent, blended with the 
Spring, does not materially reduce yield and improves 
color and flavor of loaf. 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible, 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 


“More Bread Per Flour Dollar” 





Refer to our Weekly Market Bulletin of this week 
and note how, on the basis of quotations, you can get 
from these brands combined, a big yield of quality bread 
at comparatively low cost—in fact, we believe, consider- 
ably less than bread around this quality is now costing 
you. 


Here’s a money-making opportunity—best for jobber 
and baker—best for everybody! 
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Send for the Weekly Market Bulletin! 


NATIONAL se 


Strategic 


MONS i tiahenaae 
e Millers 


COMPANY 22:9 
TOLEDO, OHIO —_ 








The Gwinn Milling Co. More Business The Allen & 
Columbus, Ohio : : 
Reon ie ge Bree Aree poe heeler Co. 
JLfaa™ SAvENT Bay fhe: Pa ee Ww sewn Co. 
é 


42 MT.VERNON 
TO Es 7) We can supply the goods. 


The flour business is no exception. 


‘Gladstone” 


Winter Patent 


Soft Winter, Spring and 
Blended Flours, Corn, 





The Northwestern Elevator Oot and thelr poodnets. 
& Mill Co. In full or mixed Cars. 
Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels Capacity 1,500 Barrels Toledo, O. Mt. Vernon, O. 




















Universally Popular Flour 


Full Line Gorn Goods 


Purified Table Meal 
Cracked Corn 
Feed Meal 
Corn and Oat Chop 
Ohio Farm Feed 
Shelled Corn and Standard Oats 


THE ANSTED & BURK CO. Springfield, Ohio 


Mixed Cars 
Prompt Shipment 















